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THE MILLER OF HASCOMBE. 


By W. F. ALEXANDER. 


T was absolutely quiet on the hill-top where the windmill stood, 

its weather-beaten sails marking a cross against the radiant sky 

of a July afternoon. Quiet, except for the slow rhythmical sound of 
wind among the pine trees crowding the northward slope with their 
monotonous grey-green tufts, and the sighing they made only 
accentuated the loneliness of the;place, with its vast horizons and the 
sky arched over it like a bow. Just in front of the mill the heathery 
sweep of ground was broken by a few fir trees, whose lightly pendant 
branches looked wonderfully soft and impalpable against the 
immensity of blue, and seemed to fall across the distance, mixing 
their slight delicate outlines with the aerial shapes of hills so far away 
that the light fell on them softly as on water, and their streaks of 
blue or grey meant perhaps the sunlight or cloud of a whole hillside 
parish over yonder. Far down lay the wide sweep of the intervening 
valley—almost a forest it seemed on this bird’s-eye view but for the 
medley of reddish-brown patches which were its cornfields. Here 
and there some piece of water sparkled like a fragment of glass, but 
whatever towns or villages might be there were hidden away— 
swallowed up, as it were, in that sylvan vastness. Northward from 
the mill the sight travelled over a plateau thickly coated with red 
heather—the later biuebells mixing with it in all the audacity of 
nature’s colouring—till the view was barred by a range of chalk hills— 
a rampart of hill that looked strangely desolate with the white scars 
of its quarries glinting in the sun. From this northern range local 
tradition affirmed that the dome of St. Paul’s was occasionally 
visible. But however that might be, the hill country round looked 
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as savage and untilled as it must have looked at the coming of the 
Romans. 

A man in dusty white clothes lay stretched beneath the fir trees, 
the shadows of their branches playing lightly across his form. It 
was the miller in person, but looking closely at him one saw that the 
white deposit on his garments was hardly thick enough. to give him 
the real professional air ;. it was dust, too, of several days’ standing, 
and it was obvious that his milling was not a very laborious business, 
and also that he had no efficient motive for brushing his clothes. 
The curious thing was that, as he lay there on his stomach, propped 
on his elbows like a man who has no idea of being disturbed, he was 
reading a book, and this book was a volume of poetry. There was an 
odd look about the man, a kind of detachment from his apparent 
condition that showed itself in the contrast between his face and 
dress. He appeared something over thirty, and his face, with its 
aquiline nose and grey rather melancholy eyes, bore a certain stamp 
of refinement, queerly mixed with an air of rather farouche rusticity, 
which made it difficult to classify him. When he raised his eyes 
from his book and let them wander over the distant view there was 
2 pensiveness in his look, a quick response to the aerial light playing 
over yonder, and a kind of wistfulness as well, that surely did not 
belong to a man whose natural business in the world was simply to 
be a miller. , 

The light on the hills grew softer as the afternoon wore on, but 
the answering light in the man’s eyes died away presently, as he 
sank into a reverie that seemed none of the happiest. Several times 
he glanced over his shoulder towards the sweep of heather beyond 
the mill, but the great bare upheaval of the hill was always empty, 
unchanging but for the blue shadows of clouds that flitted over it 
now and then. At length the miller rose to his feet, and leaving his 
book on the grass, seemingly with an entire carelessness as to its 
fate, strolled slowly along the brow towards a cottage that lay in the 
slight hollow where the road climbed up. It was a decrepit little 
building, and the small kitchen garden round it looked a Gideon’s 
fleece of cultivation in the wilderness. An old woman much bent 
with age was pottering about among the currant bushes; as she 
raised her head at the miller’s approach her face showed all wrinkled, 
the long discoloured skin falling in deep crevices beneath her cheek- 
bones, giving her, with the stony, distrustful look of her sunken eyes, 
an appearance that was almost startlingly witch-like. Seeing her 
there in mid-summer, one involuntarily thought of winter, and the 
long persistence of cold on this solitary height. But if her air was 
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by no means benevolent, the old woman was talkative, and as she 
hobbled forward the two started a conversation in the intensely 
deliberative manner of country people to whom time counts for 
absolutely nothing. 

“Tt’s a fine afternoon, Mrs. Gaffney,” the miller began hopefully. 

“Ay, it’s fine enough,” she returned, in a hoarsely quavering 
voice ; “it ’ull be wet enough to-morrow, I’m thinking !” 

“ Well, turn about, you know, Mrs. Gaffney,” the miller replied to 
this pessimistic utterance. 

“ Ay, young man, I’ve seen days and turns a many, an’ more than 
you, I can tell ye, and many’s been the bad un.” 

Mrs. Gaffney seemed indignant at his cheerfulness, and mumbled 
on in a kind of soliloquy. 

Ay, so it ’ull go on, so it ‘ull go on, till the Judgment, an’ that 
ull come quick enough I think to myself many’s the time. Some- 
times it seems like I was forgotten by them above ”—the old woman’s 
voice sank to an infantile whisper—“ an’ it’s hard living, come to my 
age, I can tell ye. See them ginger-beer bottles ”—a small row of 
these luxuries, in fact, decorated her window—“ twelve I got last 
April was a year, and two I’ve sold; it’s poor work living in these 
parts surely.” 

The miller lounged by the paling, and listened to this recital with 
a certain air of familiarity. 

“ Any one coming up from the village to-day, Mrs. Gaffney ?” he 
inquired, when she paused. As though by force of suggestion, the 
old woman shaded her eyes with her hand, and looked keenly along 
the hill-top. 

“Times my granddarter comes up wi’ my bit o’ groceries, and 
times she don’t,” she said then with a rather artificial indifference. 
“T can’t tell ye nought of it, Mister Miller.” The person addressed 
looked a trifle dissatisfied at her reticence. “I call ye miller, d’ye 
see, for all I don’t hold with people giving themselves out for what 
they ain’t,” the old woman continued with a kind of rancour, and 
the self-styled miller found it advisable to withdraw. 

He stretched himself again on the hill-top, and looked idly round 
over the heather. It was not long before something caught his eye 
there—a white speck moving slowly across the purplish grey back- 
ground of the hill—a speck that seemed to gather the landscape 
round it as it approached, and become the centre of its vast inanimate 
life, simply because it was a human form. Nearer still, it was the 
form of a woman—outlined now against the sky, the light, careless 
movement and slender shape displayed her youthfulness, and in that 
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deserted place there was something fascinating in the touch of life 
she brought with her and the simple freshness of her white dress on 
the sombre expanses of the heather. To the man watching her the 
distant figure seemed endowed with a strange idyllic charm, borrowed 
from solitude and the waste around her. But her path took her past 
him down to the cottage in the hollow, and as she descended there 
and went in, the miller plunged back into his book with an air of 
imperturbable acquiescence in the fact that the girl’s visit was not 
intended for him. 

As Mrs. Gaffney hinted, he was a miller more by caprice than by 
vocation. In spite of his dusty exterior he was a man of cultivation, 
and, so far from being a countryman, had begun life by subduing 
his young inclinations and lively muscles to the routine that neces- 
sarily reigns behind the counter of a bank. But Wilfred Draycott 
was one of the few who, by some luckless throw-back to a more 
primitive range of instincts, are ceaselessly ill at ease in the brick and 
mortar of civilisation ; he had hated banking inexpressibly, haunted 
as he was by the craving for natural surroundings and the nostalgia 
of the open air. Like other people, he concealed his longings under 
the mask of humour, and his intimate friends were hardly aware how 
repulsive the arid look of that palatial chamber at the bank really 
was to him, or that he found the pretensions to rural beauty advanced 
by the suburb he lived in perhaps more intolerable still. To a man 
like Wilfred Draycott a love affair was, of course, inevitable ; he was 
an imaginative fellow, and very ready to find the heroine of his 
craving in a young lady who was certainly an ornament of the society 
of Peckham. He had waited for her with an entire constancy while 
his salary at the bank crept up by slow degrees of £10 a year, 
contriving meanwhile to forget his abhorrence of the ledger in the 
not ungrounded belief that she also was waiting for him. But the 
lady found waiting tedious in the end, and had jilted him at last for 
a wealthier rival. She chose to reproach him for his tardiness. 
“You know I am getting old enough to be miserable without a 
carriage,” she wrote to him, in a strain probably intended for a 
friendly jocularity. What the following years of disillusionment and 
unlightened “sticking to business” were like to Wilfred may be 
divined, perhaps, by a kindred spirit ; it was a topic on which he 
himself was entirely silent. On his father’s death, however, he found 
himself in possession of a small fortune, and he at once renounced 
his commercial servitude, intending to carry out his long-cherished 
schemes of wandering about the world in a condition of absolute 


freedom. 
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Draycott wandered about the world immensely, at least about 
those parts of it which were readily accessible to a man whose means 
remained quite limited. He was one of the few quiet and passionate 
spirits who can really lose themselves in Nature, merely in watching 
the grasses eddying in the wind or the ruddy light on some pine 
stem, and he traversed most corners of the wilder parts of Southern 
England, often alone, and almost always on foot, without making any 
perceptible approach to satiety. But there was one thing Draycott 
certainly grew weary of—that was, of his own attitude as a mere 
spectator, of not belonging in any real way to the scenes he delighted 
in—he grew tired of being perpetually outside. Then reaching 
Hascombe one evening he had seen the mill, with its surrounding 
pines darkly barred across a lurid sunset—something unique about 
the place had charmed him, and on making inquiries he found the 
mill was standing empty on account of the diminishing supply of 
corn. A stroke of fancy made him its tenant, and the milling 
business was not hard to learn. Draycott was ready to grind corr 
at a phenomenally low rate, and corn was actually brought to him: 
to grind by occasional carts that toiled up the long slope with the 
patient slowness carts may, perhaps, have had elsewhere before the 
Deluge. At least, the machinery was kept from dissolving entirely 
into rust. 

Hascombe Hill had, of course, the drawback of its intense loneli- 
ness. There had been a charm about that at first, but after some 
months Draycott acknowledged to himself that to have Mrs. Gaffney 
for one’s only neighbour after all left something to be desired. The 
old woman had lived there alone since her husband’s death ; she con- 
trived to subsist somehow, chiefly on the savings of the man’s wood- 
cutting business ; but her solitary communion with Nature had left 
her a very singular being in most respects. The first time Draycott 
had spoken to her he had found her scanning the wide horizon, then 
grey and sombre, in the early spring evening, with a look of vaguely 
perplexed alarm. “I do hear,” she said, “as how the French have 
landed, and are marching through the country, slaughtering as they 
go. D’ye think it ‘ull be true?” What odd end of talk she had so 
obscurely twisted up, or what dream of her own, it was quite beyond 
him to divine. On another occasion she had certainly dreamed, this 
time that a fortune had been left her, and for some time was full of 
the idea of travelling to London in search of it. What stopped her 
was that she could not remember “the gentleman’s name.” The 
strangest delusions passed through her head, and occasionally found 
& permanent lodging there. Old as she was, she was troubled with 
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frequent fits of panic at the idea that the Day of Judgment was at 
hand—an idea that seemed to recur to her brain whenever the air was 
heavy with blight, or when the clouds piled on the horizon took some 
sinister aspect. It was, perhaps, her only expression for the nameless 
terror that seems at moments to reside in solitary places. 

Mrs. Gaffney was not so entirely alone in the world as she would 
have had you believe. In fact, she subsisted largely on the aid of 
her son-in-law, the wheelwright at Wonersh—who, the old woman 
would admit in moments of particular confidence, sent her a bit o’ 
groceries and other supplies with a very fair regularity. ‘“‘ He’s a proud 
un, he is,” Mrs. Gaffney would promptly add to this disclosure. “He 
wouldn’t bear to have me goin’ on the parish.” The explanation 
sounded a trifle cynical ; perhaps it was none the less in accordance 
with fact. It was generally the wheelwright’s daughter, Nellie 
Langrish by name, who conveyed these bounties to the widow, and 
it was she whom Draycott occasionally watched crossing the heath, 
and watched on her passage as the most vividly human incident of 
his day. One evening he was lounging by the old woman’s gate, listen- 
ing to her familiar tale, when the girl suddenly came upon him round 
the corner of the fence. She was just a village girl, tall, and one 
might almost say splendidly built, with a bright colour and grey eyes 
looking out beneath their lashes with a pleasant sincerity—rather 
touching, besides, with that sudden look of alarmed embarrassment in 
them on finding herself confronted with a stranger. She delivered 
over her basket to Mrs. Gaffney and passed inside the gate, entrench- 
ing herself thus from Draycott, whom civility and the absence of invita- 
tion kept naturally without. He remained a moment looking at the 
bright, shy face of the girl, who stood there silent ; then, although 
Mrs. Gaffney was to all appearance indifferent to which of them she 
entrusted her dark sayings, he found it better to disappear. In spite 
of the flour-dust on his clothes, these people somehow remained, and 
seemingly preferred to remain, remote from him. 

It happened that they met often like that during the ensuing 
weeks. It was not precisely that Draycott planned these encounters, 
but in his extreme solitude he naturally craved for some kind of human 
speech, and since intercourse with Mrs. Gaffney herself was hardly 
more cheerful than, say, a visit to the Witch of Endor, he acquired the 
habit of strolling to her cottage on the day and about the hour when 
Nellie Langrish was apt to make her appearance there. That young 
woman at first greeted him with a curt and rather hostile nod, then 
eventually with a smile, which had a faint air of welcome in it—all the 
more pleasing to him because it remained timorous and embarrassed. 
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She hardly ever spoke to him directly, and therefore his imagination 
dwelt all the more readily on the unostentatious charm there was in 
her shy, girlish way, with her fresh colouring and the grave air of 
doubt in her grey eyes that made her reserve seem delicate and 
winning. And, after all, she was the only embodiment of the feminine 
mystery visible to him in that lonely place, and her image came to 
mix itself with his meditations among the heather in strangely fanciful 
connections, At length he took the great step of walking with her 
on her return journey across the hill. 

They walked almost in silence, close together, indeed, for the 
narrowness of the path between the miniature forests of fern left them 
no alternative, but with a mutual reserve that seemed a little absurd 
in that wild expanse of natural life. Nellie herself seemed greatly 
embarrassed, and hastened her steps whenever her companion found 
no more questions to ask her, pausing again, however, to answer the 
next one with an assumption of calmness that, in its turn, was almost 
provoking. Draycott found the Nellie Langrish he walked with very 
different from the creature of his reverie ; he was dismally struck by 
the blank absence of any common interest between them. Naturally 
he was reduced to plying her with questions about her own life. Her 
father was a wheelwright—“ the wheelwright,” she told him, as though 
the article marked a very definite place in the social hierarchy of the 
village, and her brother helped him. There was another brother, a 
soldier away with his regiment, she scarcely knew where—it was 
somewhere in America. 

“ That’s a pity,” Draycott said, catching something in the tone of 
her voice. 

“Oh, I was sorry when he went,” the girl exclaimed. “You see, 
he was fond of me, and he was always singing and happy-like. But 
father didn’t want him, and he couldn’t get on anywhere hereabouts, 
not regular, so he went to enlist without saying anything.” 

“Don’t you ever find it dull in the village?” Draycott asked, 
vaguely wondering how to get nearer to the facts of her existence. 

“TI don’t know that it’s dull,” the girl answered, rather guardedly. 
“Tt’s like other villages, I should think. And there was a magic 
lantern twice last winter.” 

The bright, yet half-doubting, pride with which Nellie announced 
this latter fact seemed pathetic to Draycott. He talked on to her as 
best he could, and the girl gradually disclosed to him the few village 
facts she had to tell, half with confidence, half with a timidity in 
exposing their insignificance. 

“Father’s bad tempered sometimes,” she told him at last, “and 
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mother just lets things go on ;” and Draycott was almost startled to 
find how far he had advanced in her confidence. 

It grew into a custom for him to see her a long part of her way 
homewards among the solitary fir woods. There was something very 
commonplace, yet very charming, to him about these walks with the 
village girl and the shy companionship she offered him, answering all 
his questions in her matter-of-fact way, yet with a delicate reserve 
behind that which often puzzled him. But Nellie never asked 
questions about himself—it seemed as though she found it natural 
for his existence to be a‘perfect blank to her. Still, one evening, 
weeks later, there came a change. They had scarcely followed the 
winding path among the ferns for a hundred paces, and Nellie was 
the first to break silence. 

“Father says there’s no sense keeping a mill up at Hascombe,” she 
remarked with great demureness—with a glance of sidelong curiosity, 
too, that with her youth and naiveness was very pardonable—was 
charming rather to a man in whose concerns no one had displayed 
very much interest for half a twelvemonth. 

“ Perhaps it does seem a little crackbrained,” he admitted, very 
much afraid of explaining himself; “but then, you sec, I have 
tried it. Don’t you think the miller should know best?” 

“ Father says no man could make a living up there—not by 
milling,” Nellie retorted persistently. 

“T wouldn’t contradict your father on any account,” he said 
humbly. “It isn’t a very grand living.” 

* But couldn’t you make your living somewhere else better?” 
This time the girl looked full at him with a glance that was almost 
protecting. 

“ Well, you see, Nellie, I’m a queer fellow. I like being high up— 
looking over the country,” Draycott said, painfully conscious how 
imbecile it must sound to her. 

“It’s dreadful lonesome,” the girl said blankly. 

Draycott felt a sort of repugnance to the idea of mystifying 
her. ‘I don’t mind its being lonesome,” he said ; “at least, not so 
much. You see, I can read my books.” 

“ Books !” the girl exclaimed. She looked confusedly down- 
ward and bit her lips. “Then you’re a gentleman,” she said at 
length, with a voice that had suddenly grown reserved. 

“TI don’t know. One needn’t be very high and mighty just to 
like reading,” Draycott answered with a rather shamefaced laugh. 

Nellie said:nothing, but brushed along beside him, plucking off 
the little green twists of leaf from the taller ferns: her colour had 
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risen, and her step was hurried to a degree that made conversation 
decidedly awkward. Presently she paused—a little out of breath. 
“ There’s a schoolmaster down to Durngate they say has a deal of 
learning,” she said, as though regaining courage. ‘Were you ever 
a schoolmaster ?” 

“No, I never was,” Draycott said, perfectly understanding that 
her drift was to classify him somehow. “I was in a bank once, but 
I don’t particularly care to remember it. Do you know, Nellie; 
there’s nothing I can think of pleasanter than just walking with you ?” 

The girl coloured and laughed with a timid triumph. 

“ What’s it like in a bank?” she asked. 

“I would much sooner be a miller,” he told her, and she laughed 
again, this time with a palpable bewilderment. 

“You know, we have some books at home,” she said presently, 
with a reviving courage; “there’s the Bible, of course, and one or 
two like that ; then there’s Thomson’s Poems—I read some of them 
once—and Crook’s ‘Garden Herbs,’ and Robson on ‘Farriery.’ 
Don’t you think they’re good books?” 

“Oh, I don’t see what you want with books if you live with 
people,” Draycott said evasively. 

“No; it’s when you're alone, I suppose?” the girl answered with 
an evident compassion. 

That evening they walked far down the hill together; first down 
the desolate slope of the fir-woods, then among the softer oak coppices, 
where the mossy path wound this way and that, as though it, too, had 
lost itself among the density of the ferns and hazels; so on to the 
by-road, winding, too, like a tunnel of bright green under the over- 
arching brushwood, touched now with bright dashes of pink and 
mauve where the blackberries were in flower. _ It was a charming 
woodland road, and one that seemed to loiter on its way to the 
village, as though no one had ever been in a hurry to arrive there. 
And that was fortunate, for as they neared the great luxuriant clump 
of beeches that marked the entrance to the village Nellie grew 
suddenly reticent, walking faster, with little, uneasy glances, as though 
fearing detection, and at the last turn of the road she stood still 
altogether. Draycott halted too, misunderstanding her thought. 

“It’s a pleasant village, yours,” he said. “Do you know, I envy 
you living there sometimes ?” 

“ How can you talk so simple ?” the girl answered with a sudden 
tartness ; then, looking up and down the road with a kind of alarm, 
she blushed violently, and, with an abrupt “ Good-night, sir,” thrown 
over her shoulder, stepped hastily on. Draycott saw that his 
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company was no longer welcome. “ Very likely she has a sweetheart 
in the village, and this is his boundary,” he remarked to himself, 
beginning his solitary walk up the hill again in a thoroughly masculine 
state of irritation. 

Still, on the third evening after that, he was waiting for her at the 
familiar corner of Mrs. Gaffney’s fence. As Nellie raised the latch 
her face lighted up charmingly on seeing him; at the same moment 
Draycott caught a glimpse of the old woman peering at him through 
the scarlet runners with an intense suspicion, her face all furrowed 
up by its wrinkles, making a curiously sinister contrast to the flower- 
ing plants that encircled it.. The old woman hobbled out after the 
girl in an obviously discontented frame of mind. “ Ay, you're there, 
are ye?” was her modicum of greeting to Draycott as he came 
forward from his concealment. She muttered something to herself 
in a dolorous tone, but Mrs. Gaffney’s train of thought was never 
very lucid. And her “ Poor I may be, but always respectable,” was 
a sentiment Draycott at least was willing to have her entrust to the 
surrounding landscape. Nellie Langrish seemed to pay no attention 
to her, looking up brightly at Draycott instead, as they turned away 
together ; the girl seemed radiant to-night, and bashfully delighted 
at his presence. Evidently she felt herself forgiven for that abrupt 
*‘ good-night” of hers the other evening; and, womanlike, she was 
kinder because she had offended. It was much to Draycott that this 
woman should be so willing to confide herself to him: there was a 
charming freshness to him in having her by his side among the pines 
as they talked of simple things, laughing at little nothings, half 
whispering sometimes, with the great solitude around them drawing 
them together, making their relationship seem different to anything 
else in the world. And yet it was impossible to forget the distance 
between them ; once he had been amused by it, but now he felt 
possessed by the desire to make it narrower. 

“You don’t understand why I like being alone here with the trees 
and sky all around, Nellie?” he asked her. 

“No, I don’t,” the girl said blankly. “ Tell me.” 

There was a touch of intimacy in her tone that made him half 
regret his ill-advised effort. ‘Well, all that gives me thoughts that 
I shouldn’t have in a town”—he glanced at her face to find it irre- 
sponsive—“ and then, you see,” he went on, desperately, “there are 
things I like to forget. If you like, I could lend you a book that 
puts what I mean much better.” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t understand,” she answered indifferently. “ But 
perhaps I should understand about the other things. Did any one 
use you bad ?” 
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“Oh, that’s not everything,” he answered reluctantly ; “ some one 
is sure to use you bad if you only live long enough.” 

“ But some one did?” The girl’s insistence seemed to Draycott 
too tender to be rebuffed, and it was certainly too naive to be easily 
evaded. 

“A woman deceived me once,” he said bluntly, with that 
strength of feeling behind his words which charms women while it 
frightens them. 

“Ah ! she must have been a bad-hearted one. I’m sure it was 
none of your doing,” Nellie said with great intensity. “ And if there 
are women like that as are ladies, I ’ud soon live in the village 
always out of sight of ’em. That I would.” Draycott had heard 
nothing of Nellie’s craving for a loftier. social sphere before that ; 
but an obscure intuition made him aware that sympathy for him had 
stirred up the bottom of her heart and the quaint romances latent 
there—she had said the very utmost thing in her power. He was, 
perhaps, absurdly grateful to her : just then the village girl stood to 
him for the whole of womanhood. 

As generally happened, they had the pathway through the thicket 
to themselves, and even the road seemed deserted, with no human 
being visible at any of its windings but the solitary figure of the 
road-mender crouching over his heap of flints. Draycott had 
noticed him there before—with a sense of pity for the man, time-worn 
remnant of a human creature as he looked, bent almost double over 
his task, which, probably enough, was appointed by parochial wisdom 
as a cheaper alternative to the poorhouse. But as they passed the 
man looked up from behind his horned spectacles and viewed the 
pair with a loose yet censorious grin, which gave his furrowed and 
weather-beaten cheeks rather the expression of a particularly animal- 
minded gargoyle. He gave a short, satirical smack of the lips when 
they were by, and fell to thumping his stones vindictively, as though 
to emphasise the rigour of his moral sentiments, But the two 
passed on, unaware of these demonstrations, and reached the point 
where the first houses of the village came in sight. A signal of 
distress flew once more in Nellie’s cheeks ; but this time Draycott, 
understanding her, turned short round, and her gratitude flashed 
out beneath the smile of her “ Good-night.” He turned away rather 
reluctantly, however, from the sight of those warm red cottages, 
immersed, as it were, in the many flowers of their gardens ; the place 
that had looked to him once so tantalisingly human and desirable 
seemed now to wear a look of hostility—to be the limit of a magic 
circle that penned him in. Still, he turned up the hill again, cheerily 
singing to himself even, and so passed the stonebreaker again, who 
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seemed roused by the tune he hummed into thumping his flints once 
more with a positive ferocity. 

“It’s wrong for me to go with you like this!” The girl stood 
still in the fir-wood, turning to Draycott with an imploring motion of 
her hands, like a creature at bay. She seemed touchingly beautiful 
to him just then, with the light that poured through the dusky 
branches irradiating her hair and the wide grey eyes singularly alert 
and frightened. 

“ What’s put that into your head, Nellie?” he said with a forced 
surprise. 

“She says so,” the girl answered with a kind of stubbornness, 
the half toss of her head towards the cottage indicating Mrs. Gaffney 
as the authority quoted. ‘“She’s been scolding me off and on this 
long time.” 

“She would scold an archangel,” Draycott said. 

“ And to-day she was worse. Do you know what she said?” 
Nellie paused as though overpowered by it. “She said I ought to 
be ducked in the horse-pond for going with you.” 

“Tt was an abominable thing to say,” Draycott flamed out this 
time with a genuine indignation. The girl glanced at him doubtingly ; 
the cruel confusion in which the words had thrown her ended in her 
leaning towards him, thankful for sympathy. 

“You don’t think me bad, do you ?” she asked with a stress upon 
the “you” which was perilous. He touched her hand lightly, and 
she let him hold it. 

“Do you think I would hurt you, Nellie?” was his answer. The 
look that seemed a blind confidence on her face made him fancy the 
cloud had passed as they walked together down the sun-warmed path, 
where the thick beds of fern sparkled a living green. But his com- 
panion only answered him distractedly. 

“Cheer up, Nellie, no one will listen to her,” he found himself 
saying presently in the most comfortable tone he could assume. 

“ There’s no one to listen to her,” the girl answered ; “ but oh! I 
am frightened of things.” 

With the inconsequence of instinct, Draycott answered by kissing 
her, first lightly on the cheek ; then, as she leaned passively towards 
him, he kissed her the second and third time on the lips. But, once 
released, the girl walked on, flushed and silent, hastening her pace 
in front of-him almost as if he did not exist. Draycott felt him- 
self perfectly at a loss to know whether he had offended her or 


not. 
A crowd of unformed thoughts whirled through his brain, and 
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left him perplexed, as he followed her down the path. He had meant 
little or nothing till the moment’s instinct overmastered him, for at 
the bottom he believed himself honest, and the girl could be nothing 
to him but a passing fancy. The moment had been sweet, but he 
felt his will firmly braced—at least the girl was too much to him to 
end their friendship there—to let her go without knowing whether or 
not she had forgiven him. 

“Sit down, Nellie, and talk a bit,” he said, his mind full of vague, 
contradictory things he had to say. He had overtaken her now ; it 
was with a kind of mute resistance that she let him lead her to a 
sloping bank thickly covered with long, training sprays of whortle- 
berry. “ Nellie,” he said, “I should hate to go away from here and 
leave you altogether.” The girl did not answer, but sat there, either 
angry or abashed—he could not tell which—looking desolately at the 
ground just before her feet. It seemed to him their parting, if it 
came then, must be embittered by a total want of understanding. 
Her muteness tantalised him—impulsively he threw his arm round 
her again. She struggled against him desperately till, suddenly, her 
head sank on his shoulder and her form lay weak and inert in his 
grasp. Draycott recoiled with a violent effort of self-control ; then, 
shaking herself free, the girl rose as though dazed, and, quickly 
regaining the path, she turned from him without a word, and ran 
stumbling blindly till her white figure vanished among the sombre 
trees. 

Thinking it over in his long solitude among the heather, Draycott 
felt convinced that his own departure from Hascombe was the only 
possible solution, wretched ending as it was, to a drama that had 
developed itself so entirely apart from his will. Yet to go seemed 
uncomfortably like acknowledging a guilt he had never meant to 
incur ; worse still, it left them with a slur on their common memory 
that to him seemed hardly tolerable. So he waited; but on the 
third day his doubts were ended by the appearance on the hill-top of 
a boy carrying Mrs. Gaffney’s indispensable basket on his arm—a boy 
who grinned, on passing Draycott, with the unhallowed grin of fifteen. 
And since it was evident that the old woman had not made a 
pilgrimage to the village to denounce them, the conclusion seemed 
obvious that it was Nellie’s own thought to replace herself by this 
wide-mouthed youth. The ending they had reached was that she 
intended never to see him again. 

What had happened in reality was a little different from that. 
With his poetic fondness for the solitude of the forest, Draycott had 
forgotten to reflect that even the forest was not exclusively Nature’s 
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ground, and that wherever a pair of human eyes is on the watch 
there is the possibility of scandal. And Simon Tanner, the stone- 
breaker, was a man who had his grievances in this world, and with 
his lonesome occupation had also a very keen appetite for chance 
fragments of news. It resulted that, drinking one evening at the 
Wheatsheaf, the resort of the humbler kind of jovial spirits at 
Wonersh, Simon took up his parable in this fashion. 

“ Muster Langrish, the wheelwright, he’s a big nob now, ain’t he?” 
the man of flints queried enigmatically. 

A drowsy chorus murmured vague assent somewhere in its throat. 

“ Ay, Muster Langrish, he takes his drink at the White Horse ; 
He’s a tradesman now, ain’t he?” 

“ Ay, what’s he been adoing to you, Simon?” one of the circle 
roused himself to ask. 

Simon wrapped himself in the ironical reserve of superior 
knowledge. 

“ Ay, a reg’lar high un, Muster Langrish ; better nor you nor me, 
ye’d say,” he pursued. 

“That’s right, you be ’umble, my boy,” put in the postman, who 
also had his grievances. The circle was agog with ruminating 
expectancy by this. Simon slowly drained his pewter, wiping his 
lips with a sardonic emphasis. ‘“ Week in week out I see his darter 
a gallivanting with tha chap up to tha mill,” he pronounced, staring 
gloomily into the vacant corner of the tap-room. The circle at the 
Wheatsheaf: chuckled, and feasted on the news. “ Did ye see ’em 
now, Simon?” they repeated in turn, slowly digesting it as the 
humorous faculty caught light inthem like damp straw. “ They'll be at 
it, sure enough,” was the clinching sentence, and the jovial spirits went 
homewards gurgling. Buta graver view was taken next day, with 
much head-shaking of white-aproned matrons, from one garden gate 
to another, the whole length of the innocently beflowered street. 
“It giv me quite a turn when I heard it, and they such a respectable 
family,” each said to each ; and the news belonging to that category 
of things which a Christian community has more particularly in 
common, each naturally hastened to pass on the sensation next door. 
“T thought as perhaps ye wouldn’t have heard o’ it” was the phrase 
that preluded the revelation with a kind of apologetic note; it was 
also the phrase the baker began with when, leaning his comfortable 
person over the wicket of Langrish’s shop, he fulfilled the neighbourly 
duty of informing the unlucky man what was being said about his 
daughter. 

Langrish heard him out with tightening lips ; then, throwing his 
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work down, strode silently home. He. was a heavy-featured man, 
and from his face you would have called him apathetic, or possibly 
sullen ; but once within his own doors, after the news, his wounded 
pride broke out in a sombre tempest of rage that made him a 
different man, and an ugly one to deal with. It was all a torrent of 
oaths and foul words at first, shouted in a thunderous key. Nellie 
herself was not there; his wife,' a worn, bloodless woman, who 
aad borne him eight children, and had trouble, she said, with all of 
them, tried feebly to check him. He turned on her with his fist 
uplifted, the blue veins standing out hard on his forehead. 

“ A child of your bringing up—it’s a pretty tale! Don’t whine at 
me,” he roared out ; then, as the woman shrank back, he turned to 
the other children, standing there bewildered and dumb. 

“Fetch her here, the little devil ; fetch your sister—d’ye hear 
me?” 

A young girl started up officiously, glad enough probably to take 
her own small person out of range of the storm, and a little later 
Nellie herself came into the room very flurried and abashed. 

“Stand there, ye hussy, and Jet them look at ye,” her father 
shouted hoarsely, and the girl stood still in the middle of the circle 
full of undisguised confusion. “All the village says ye’ve been 
gallivanting with that fellow up to the mill,” he said ; “ ye’ve been 
disgracing me and mine.” 

“Don’t call out so loud, John,” Mrs, Langrish put in plaintively ; 
but Nellie herself was silent. 

“ Out with the truth, girl,” he went on in a lower tone, drawing 
his breath hard : “have ye or have ye not?- Out with it plain.” 

There was a horrible silence while the girl’s head dropped lower, 
the other children staring at her with wide, uncomprehending eyes. 

“IT didn’t mean any harm by it,” she said at length, with a sob in 
her voice. 

“Then it’s true, ye——” Langrish strode up to her with raised 
arm and blazing eyes. 

“Don’t kill the child, John,” Mrs. Langrish said, in her faint, 
complaining voice ; and either that mild protest, or the way in which 
his daughter looked up at him, defiant through her tears with the 
sense of injustice, stopped the blow he intended. 

“You're a pretty one,” he said, planting himself in front of her ; 
“ d’ye think that fellow ‘ull marry you, perhaps?” 

“No,” the girl answered faintly, “I never looked at it in that 
way. ” 

“And who else will, d’ye think?” he asked scornfully. 
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The girl looked despairingly at her mother, but that poor soul 
had long been subdued by alternate breaks of passion and a rather 
patronising fondness ; just now, with her pale face and the corner of 
her apron somewhat conventionally raised to her eyes, she looked a 
very picture of helplessness. 

“Tt isn’t like that,” the girl cried confusedly, looking back at 
her father ; “it isn’t as bad as you think. I can swear it isn’t.” 

“‘ What d’ye mean, then—what have you got to hang your head 
for, girl?” Langrish asked in angry perplexity. 

“Tt’s because,” Nellie sobbed out, “because—I can’t tell you 
how I felt.” 

“Tt ain’t so, and it’s because—what’s that?” Langrish flamed 
out. “Are ye lying, girl?” and he advanced with a fiercely 
threatening gesture. But a knock at the door was heard, and a 
voice followed on the silence within—a good-humoured country voice 
with a suet-like thickness in it, the very sound of which was calming. 
“Muster Langrish in?” it said. “I’ve been to the shop, and ye 
warn’t there, and I says I’ve one good wheel to my caart, and I 
don’t care who hears on it ; but what I says is, one wheel ain’t like 
two,” and Langrish, touched to the quick of his reputation for punc- 
tuality, hurried away to the belated job. He worked off his rage on 
it, and, coming back in the evening, he appeared to have suddenly 
grown calm. “You go near that chap again at your peril,” he said 
to his daughter ; then relapsed into a stubborn silence, the silence 
of a pride mortally hurt, which the girl never took upon herself 
to break. There were matters in her remembrance that made it 
hard for her to attempt it, and she long went noiselessly about the 
village a silent victim of public opinion. 

For a good number of weeks Draycott remained entirely alone 
on his hill-top. Touches of autumn came upon the trees, the 
heather grew redder, but the fern had already withered to dull 
yellow, and the wind had a touch of vitalising freshness in it that 
passed into a sudden chill, suggesting the dark and boisterous days 
close at hand. It whistled round Draycott’s cottage at nights, and 
sang hoarsely through the mill-sails till the decrepit structure 
creaked and groaned mournfully like an immense gibbet ; though 
the season was good, as far as corn-grinding went, Draycott had 
many thoughts of abandoning his experiment. He had not seen 
Nellie Langrish again ; by this he had given up all expectation of 
seeing her. After all, it would take more resolution than he possessed 
to face a solitary winter up there. The place was not cheerful then, 
even without the recollection of a time when it had not been wholly 
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solitary ; and, therefore, he had fairly made up his mind to decamp 
at the close of his six months’ term. That period had all but 
arrived when chance threw in his way a privilege he had long 
denied himself—the privilege, namely, of a little talk with Mrs. 
Gaffney. 

The old lady looked over her fence as he passed one afternoon, 
sourly, it is true, and with an air of unappeased hostility. 

“You're still about, are ye?” she said in a tone that approached 
nearer to bitterness than conciliation ; but as Draycott stopped to 
answer her it was quite evident that she was hungering for an odd 
end of talk ; and, indeed, in the conversational famine that prevailed 
on Hascombe Hill it is probable that either of them would have 
accosted the blackest of criminals. There was the weather and the 
approach of winter, of course ; these done, the old woman’s eyes 
screwed up, bringing up the wrinkles in eccentric circles round them. 

“T was thinking ye would be cff now,” she remarked, without 
looking at him. 

“So I shall, Mrs. Gaffney,” Draycott answered. “I tear myself 
away from your neighbourhood in a fortnight !” 

“ Ay, it’s a poor place—a poor place for them as ain’t forced to it. 
And I’m thinking,” she ran on, “ your coming has brought you little 
good, Mr. Draycott, or any one else.” 

Her tone was so exactly modulated to express a stringent censure 
on his conduct without endangering the chance of further conversa- 
tion that Draycott almost laughed. “What do you mean by any one 
else?” he inquired, finding himself in his turn overruled by the 
necessity of speaking to some one. 

“What do I mean? I mean that poor girl, my granddarter, as 
well you know,” the old woman shrilled in answer. “None on ’em 
will come near her now along of you.” 

“ Along of me!” Draycott repeated, dumbfounded. “I assure 
you I did her no harm.” 

Mrs. Gaffney blinked sideways with an air of unshaken suspicion. 
“ Ay, that’s your tale,” she said ; “ what I know is her father won’t let 
her here again, so they sends their Jack with my little bit o’ groceries. 
The young varmint don’t come more than three times the fortnight, 
not to say eating my sugar, so I goes short along o’ your gallivanting.” 
Draycott turned away quite disinclined to utter his thoughts on the 
matter to Mrs. Gaffney. “It’s a crying shame on you,” the old 
woman called hoarsely after him, seeing him in retreat—and con- 
versational relations at an end. 


He walked on moodily, not back to the mill, but straight down 
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the descent towards the village. His intervention was required there, 
it was plain; but what form it should take—what he could really 
expect to do—was perfectly obscure to him. Draycott was not 
unworldly enough to suppose that even in a village the word of an 
honourable man would be enough to dissipate suspicion—yet it lay 
on him to end that suspicion somehow; and as he descended through 
the sombre evergreen firs and down among the yellowing leafage of 
the valley his thoughts ran in strange tangles, and chief among them 
stood out a pang of regret for the girl whose fair name his careless- 
ness had so besmirched. It grew on him till the expectation of at 
least a distasteful interview to come turned into an actual relief. In 
this mood he reached the village—too preoccupied to be aware of 
the gaping astonishment with which the woman he asked directed 
him to the wheelwright’s house—the house he had never entered as 
yet. Mrs. Langrish was there when he reached it, but that good lady 
disclaimed any attempt to receive him with hostility or otherwise. 
“ Run for your father,” she whispered, in a panic-stricken aside, to 
the child who came first to hand, then relapsed into a condition of 
absolute and rather whimpering dumbness. Langrish himself appeared 
embarrassed when he came—naturally enough, seeing how frequently 
he had enlarged on the satisfaction it would give him to break 
Draycott’s head, and the awkwardness there was in resorting to 
violent measures when the intended victim appeared on the field so 
entirely of his own accord. The two men measured each other with 
a look; the wheelwright’s face loomed menacing, but it was Draycott 
who spoke first. 

“‘T have come to speak of the rumours about your daughter,” he 
said, with a firmness of accent that sounded ugly to challenge. 

“ Ay, it’s time,” the other answered sullenly. 

“T would have come before if I had heard them.” 

“That’s well sounding, Mister,” Langrish retorted, rather as 
though endeavouring to excite himself ; “and what have ye got to 
say for yourself now ye are come, please?” 

“ That it’s a lie,” Draycott answered calmly. 

“So be it a lie, it’s a lie the wench joined in herself,” the other 
answered, with a smouldering anger, held in, plainly, by Draycott’s 
quietude. “If it’s.a lie, why did she admit. to it—tell me that, then? 
Call that girl here,” he shouted, flaring out suddenly ; “ call her here, 
some of ye.” 

But Nellie came in that moment without calling. Facing Draycott, 
she coloured violently, and stood there like a hunted creature, while 
her father eyed them both with an angry suspicion. A quick throb 
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of pity for‘her seized on Draycott’s pulses, and: hurried him beyond 
prudence, if it also rendered-him masterful. 

“Look you, Mr. Langrish,” he said sternly, “it’s a mean thing for 

a man to.discredit his daughter on the strength of a little village 
babble. Ask her now if I ever did her harm?” 
' “He did me no harm,” the girl cried out, all flaming, yet half, 
perhaps, in defence of the man she fancied overborne by his accusers. 
A silence followed, half. astonished, half unsatisfied, during which 
Draycott looked at Langrish and read nothing in his face but angry, 
incredulous perplexity. No end had been reached as yet. “Come 
out with me for a little, Nellie,” he said, turning to her gently. He 
took her hand with a directness that seemed to her mastership, and 
the wheelwright did nothing to prevent their going. 

They passed silently up the street before the much speculating 
eyes of the inhabitants. “You have had a bad time of it, little 
Nellie,” he said, tenderly, when they had reached a quieter place 
among the trees. 

“ Ah! it was a time.”—she clung to his arm as though to shield 
herself from the recollection—“and.it isn’t over yet. They all believe 
I was bad.. And you know I couldn’t face them and say it was 
nothing,” the girl went on, pitching her voice very low. I couldn’t, 
you see, because I felt that guilty in myself.” 

The real fineness of soul she had under that rustic covering 
burst out on Draycott’s sense, and his fantastic resolve hardened toa 
point. . ‘ 
“ Nellie,” he said, “will you be my wife?” 

The girl looked downcast, with large eyes of amazement. 

“ You're joking,” she said ; “ you never would.” 

“T would, indeed,” he answered, a little downcast himself, still 
grasping her hand with a convincing force. “It only rests with you. 
Will you?” 

Nellie threw herself on his arms in a tumult of abashed joy. 

“Oh, I never expected it,” she said, below her breath, subdued, 
as she seemed, yet with a radiance about her face more flattering 
than anything Draycott’s previous experience had given him any 
ground to expect. 

Later on in the course of that autumn afternoon they were talk- 
ing still beneath the trees, with the sere leaves whirling noiselessly 
about them. And already Draycott felt a doubt, borne in on him 
like the touch of cold in the closing evening ; his answers to Nellie 
grew distracted while his private thoughts denounced the quixotic 
folly of the plunge he had made, and he shuddered at the idea of 
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their return to the wheelwright’s to announce the news and all the 
impossible relations that were to follow. 

“We must go home and tell them,” the girl exclaimed like a 
luckless echo of his thought. Draycott remained brooding, and 
something in his face perturbed her. 

“ Oh, it’ll never do, it can’t happen ; isn’t that what you mean? I 
am such a common thing,” she cried out mournfully. The poignancy 
of her grief roused him ; he took her in his arms again, and forgot 
himself in the effort to console her. 

“But you must promise me something?” she said at last, half 
comforted. 

“ What is it, darling ?” 

“ That you won’t want to go back among your fine relations—it 
would kill me downright.” 

“They aren’t particularly fine,” Draycott said, smiling. “But 
they can do without me. We will live in the mill always, if you like.” 

“Yes, that’s what I want,” Nellie said, decisively. 

It was very much Draycott’s idyllic scheme of life, yet in every- 
day fact the prospect looked to him one that required courage. 

“ And I'll do my best by you,” she added, taking his hand with 
an untaught sincerity that did something to inspire it. 

They live in the mill now—through winter and summer—and 
they are not alone there. Draycott has his books still, but his wife 
limits her concern for them to dusting their outsides, and regards 
any further preoccupation with them as a little bit crazy. But in 
other things her husband can never sound the full depth of the loyal 
affection she bears him. He never quite realised that on that autumn 
afternoon he came to her not only as a lover, but as the rescuer of 
her name, 





THE CHEVALIER D'EON AS A 
BOOK COLLECTOR. 


HISTORY of charlatans in general, and of eccentric characters 
in particular, would form a volume, or rather a series of 
volumes, of surpassing interest. The surprise is that such an attrac- 
tive subject has not yet found a competent chronicler, for its fascina- 
tion far exceeds the history of a whole crowd of kings and rulers 
whose lives have been written to death, and whose careers usually 
offer less entertaining variety than a directory or a dictionary. It is 
true that a recent biographer has given us a diverting volume in 
which he deals with the careers of “twelve bad men,” but—what are 
they among so many? A large percentage of the eccentric indivi- 
duals whose idiosyncrasies would have to be taken into account in 
the suggested “history ” were unquestionably charlatans of the most 
unmitigated character ; but many others were eccentric through no 
fault of their own, whilst not a few were, in their own peculiar way, 
men whose real talents have been obscured by their foibles. In the 
last category the Chevalier D’Eon would occupy a very distinguished 
position. It would be absurd to attempt to prove that he was a 
hero, for he was nothing of the kind ; nor was he a great man, as 
that much-abused definition is now understood. But there are many 
points about him and his career which at once rescue him from 
among the commonplace species of humanity. Of these points, none 
is more interesting or has been more completely trifled with by his 
various biographers than that which concerns him as a book 
collector. 

The main facts of the remarkable career of Charles Geneviéve 
Louis Auguste André Timothée D’Eon de Beaumont are too well 
known to need repeating here. It will be convenient, however, to 
point out that he was born at Tonnerre, Burgundy, October 5, 1728, 
and that he accompanied the Duc de Rivernais to England in 1762, 
remaining here until August 1777, when he returned to Paris. He 
remained in France until 1785, when he came to this country and 
died here May 21, 1810. Although the Chevalier lived in a constant 
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whirl of excitement and extravagance, his pecuniary troubles do not 
appear to have begun until he came over to England for the second 
and last time. They were brewing, however, during his long 
absence of eight years ; and, in the summer of 1784, the landlord of 
D’Eon’s rooms in Brewer Street, Golden Square, despairing of getting 
his rent in the ordinary way, appears to have threatened to sell his 
tenant’s goods and chattels. As a matter of fact, he did sell D’Eon’s 
pictures. The Morning Herald of July 28, 1784, contains the 
announcement that Mr. Chapman would offer “the superlatively 
fine assemblage of pictures of the French, Italian, Flemish, and 
Dutch Schools of the Chevalier D’Eon,” at Tom’s Coffee House, 
opposite the Royal Exchange, No. 30 Cornhill, on Friday, July 30. 
The advertisement further states “the whole being left with a 
merchant, who has sent them to be sold without reserve.’"” The 
catalogues of this sale are exceedingly rare, but Mr. G. Redford, in 
“ Art Sales,”’ gives an abstract of some of the principal prices, which 
in no instance reached £20 per lot. 

During the period of his first stay in this country, D’Eon was an 
inveterate book-collector, and a constant attendant and buyer at 
book auctions. He was omnivorous in his reading. Messrs. Sotheby 
possess a most curious document relative to the Chevalier’s book- 
buying proclivities ; it is nothing less than the original bill for books 
bought at Baker & Leigh’s on January 10, 1771. The total of the 
bill amounts to £ 8. 4s., which was paid on January 12. The list is 
an interesting one, but it contains few books of special importance. 
The greater majority are in French ; those in English include Boling- 
broke’s “Study of History,” Mutel’s “Causes of the Corruption of 
Christians,” Halifax’s “ Advice to a Daughter,” and an English 
“* Gazetteer.” The French books being translations cf Tacitus, Livy, 
Seneca “ De la Consolation de la Mort,” lives, memoirs or letters 
of Richelieu and Colbert, a number of works on commerce and 
finances, “‘ Le Vrai Cuisinier Francois,” a “Voyage Littéraire,” of 
Two Benedictines, and so forth. 

Even after his return from what he regarded as exile in his 
native country, D’Eon could not resist the temptation of book- 
buying ; the ves angusta domi began to press very heavily on him at 
about this period, and for the last twenty-five years of his life he was 
in pecuniary difficulties—partly as a natural result of the Revolution 
stopping his pension, but chiefly through the rascality of Lord Ferrers, 
who applied to his own private use £5,000 which the French 
Government had transmitted to his care for D’Eon. 

Among the extensive collection of D’Eon books and unpublished 
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manuscripts in the possession of Mr. R. Copley Christie,’ there is a 
curious account of “Livres que M®* Boissiere, libraire, rue le St. 
James, 4 Londres, a fournis 4 Mile.? la Cht® D’Eon.” All the books 
in this bill are in French, several dealing with the Bastille, and the 
others including “ La Vie Privée de Louis XV” and the “ Fastes de 
Louis XV.” These purchases, which amount to £9 9s. 6d., are 
quite insignificant when compared with that effected by D’Eon at 
Christie’s on February 11, 1792. The “ Library of a-Gentleman,” 
otherwise Dr. James Douglas, included as one lot “a ‘matchless 
collection of the various editions and translations of Horace,” 560 
volumes in all, for which the Chevalier paid, it is said, £100.3 This 
assemblage incomparable, as D’Eon himself termed it, was retained by 
him until his death. His first work was to prepare, on the most 
ample scale, a catalogue raisonné, written on cards, of the 560 volumes. 
Each edition has at least one, and sometimes two or three cards ; on 
these a complete transcription of the title-page is written, frequently 
followed by some descriptive or critical remarks. The ulterior object 
of all this preliminary work being a gigantic edition of Horace in five 
different sections, viz. :— 

Horatius Profanus. 

Horatius Christianus. 

Horatius Catholicus, Apostolicus et Romanus. 

Horatius Reformatus. 


Horatius Gallus, sive purgatus, expurgatus, castratus et Eununchus [sc] 
secundum Societatem Jesu defunctam, &c., et Amplissimas Europs Universitates. 


It is scarcely necessary to state that D’Eon’s idea never got 
beyond the manuscript stage. An examination of these MSS., which 
are now in possession of Mr. R. Copley Christie, proves that, had 
the Chevalier’s edition been printed, it would have been an unqualified 
failure, any such edition being entirely beyond his power. 

With the purchase of Dr. Douglas’s collection of Horace, the 


1 Mr. Christie, who at one time contemplated a life of the Chevalier D’Eon, 
has most generously permitted me to examine his valuable collection of D’Eon 
literature. 

? During his first stay in England, D’Eon was known by the title of Chevalier; 
on the second occasion, and up to the time of his death, -when, in fact, he dressed 
as a woman, he assumed the title of Chevaliére. - 

* This is the amount stated in all the biographies of D’Eon.. A reference -to 
the Christie catalogue, however, shows that this collection of Horace—started by 
Dr. Mead and continued by Dr. Douglas—was bought in at 199 guineas. This, 
of course, may have been the reserve price at which the collection was put up by 
the auctioneer. The collection may have been sold to D’Eon privately by the 
executors of Dr. Douglas; but it is quite certain that he did not, as is usually 
stated, purchase the collection under the hammer for £100, 
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Chevalier’s career as a book-buyer appears to have ended. He next 
appears in the character of bookseller. In the spring of 1791, it 
was announced that the Chevalier D’Eon’s books and MSS. were to be 
sold by auction, in order, as he himself explains, to “ satisfy and pay 
her creditors, before her departure for Paris. Justitia Soror Fides.” 
The catalogue was drawn up by the Chevalier himself, and the sale 
announced by James Christie for Thursday, May 5, 1791, and follow- 
ing days. At the same time it was announced that the sale would 
include her mahogany book-cases, her prints, household furniture, 
swords, trinkets, jewels, and, in general, all her wearing apparel, con- 
stituting the wardrobe of a captain of Dragoons and a French lady.” 
The title-page of the catalogue contained a quotation ostensibly 
from Juvenal :— 

Quale decus rerum si Virginis Auctio fiat 

Balteus, et Manicze, et Cristz, crurisque sinistri 

Dimidium Tegmen! . ° 

» « e Tu felix, Ocreas vendente Puella ; 

but the auctioneer, who was a wag, adapted the lines to suit the 
occasion, and substituted “Virginis” for the original word “conjugis.” 
The announcement of the sale attracted very wide interest, and all 
the principal newspapers of the time contained comments, the Puddic 
Advertiser publishing on May 3 and 5, “ Memoirs of the Life of 
Mademoiselle La Chevaliére D’Eon.” 

But the sale did not take place. “The good sense and the good 
feeling,” according to the Public Advertiser of May 6, “ were, perhaps, 
never exerted with more propriety than in the request made by some 
very liberal persons (not ARIsTocRATs) to Mr. Christie, on the even- 
ing before Madame D’Eon’s sale, to desire him to stop the sale of her 
books and MSS. in order to procure a subscription to enable her to 
pay her debts, and to enjoy those silences of age and of infirmity, to 
which her talents, her conduct, and her sex had so well entitled her. 
‘The Chevaliére consented to this proposition with great difficulty, after 
having burst into tears at the kindness and generosity of the persons 
who made this offer, and on its taking place she insisted upon pre- 
senting her MSS. and her Oriental books to the British Museum.” 
A subscription list was opened at Hammersley’s Bank, Pall Mall, 
and in a very short time the sum of £465 5s. was obtained, the 
Prince of Wales giving £100. A public benefit for the Chevalier 
was got up at Ranelagh in June of the same year, and for a time the 
Chevalier was comfortably situated. By February 1792, he appears 
to have been just as badly off as ever. The Public Advertiser of 
January 25 of that year contains the following note, which reads 
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curiously enough in connection with the recent celebration of the 
Franco-German war: ‘What resources might the democrats and 
emigrants of France find in Marshal Saxe’s MS. Memoirs, which come 
to the hammer very soon, at the Chevalitre D’Eon sale. There is 
amongst them a complete description of all the souterrains of that 
very important fortress Strasburg.” 

Seventy-three lots of “valuable and elegant jewels, a few fine 
prints, valuable coins, medals, plate,” &c., which Christie sold on 
February 17, 1792, produced a total of £348 175s. 7¢., some of the 
more valuable lots being bought in. On the 3rd and 4th of the 
same month a small parcel of books and prints had been sold at 
this place. During the next year the Chevalier disposed of another 
instalment at Leigh & Sotheby’s, to whom, in sending a list of books 
and MSS. on April 3, 1793, he wrote and requested them to do the 
best they could. The Chevalier, apparently, expecting every day to 
return to France, desired that the result of the sale be sent to M. 
Dutens, Davies Street, Berkeley Square, No. 24, who will forward 
the amount to him in Burgundy if he has left England. The sale 
of these books took place on May 22 and the two following days, and 
the 104 lots brought a total of over £109, as the statement of account, 
now in the possession of Mr. R. C. Christie, shows :— 

SALE OF MDLLE. D’Eon’s BcoKs. 
By Leigh & Sotheby. 
Selling at 123 percent. . ° . - £217 0 
Duty and Stamp ; ° . . ° - o1 8 


Carriage of Books. . : : . .§ ©RSE 
Monies to pay Madame. . . : - 9 3 10 


£22 16 o 

A month after the sale the balance was paid to the Chevalier, 
who signed the receipt ‘“‘G. Deon.” ‘The sale of the residue of the 
Chevalier’s library took place at Christie’s on February 19, 1813, and 
included the collection of Horace : the total proceeds amounted to 
£313, which apparently went to pay outstanding accounts. The 
more valuable portion of the Chevalier’s library undoubtedly changed 
hands privately, as there is no record of very many important items 
having occurred for sale in the auction-rooms. The Chevalier’s 
catalogue contained an announcement that any of the articles 
therein mentioned were for sale by private contract. 

The great variety and importance of the Chevalier’s library can 
only be fully grasped after a careful perusal of the original catalogue, 
which has itself become a considerable rarity. The manuscripts to 
which the Chevalier attached the greatest value were unquestionably 
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those of Maréchal de Vauban, to whom D’Eon’s uncle had been 
secretary. These MSS., which date from 1677 to 1706, are of the 
greatest interest. But Vauban, who fortified 300 ancient citadels, 
created 33 new ones, had the direction of 53 sieges, and was present 
at 140 engagements, was a genius at applying the ideas of others—a 
contingency which does not in any way minimise the fact of his 
being the greatest of French military engineers. D’Eon’s collection 
contained all the manuscripts of the Maréchal, with plans, instruc- 
tions on the fortifications, the attack and defence of the particular 
places, the encampments, and an infinite variety of other important 
matter, into which it is not necessary to enter. The Chevalier also 
attached much importance to several large folio volumes containing 
a variety of manuscripts on civil and criminal law in France, but 
more especially the procts-verdal of the Conferences held in 1667, 
concerning the reformation of the “ Ordre Judiciaire.” 

Of MSS. on history, politics, arts and sciences, there were nearly 
fifty items, in either French, Spanish, or English. Perhaps the most 
remarkable of these articles was “Les Ethiques, Politiques, 
Economiques,” &c., of Aristotle, wagnifiguement written in Gothic 
letters, in black ink, and with capitals in gold, blue, or red, on fine 
vellum. Another entry, in Latin, describes a beautiful MS. of Pliny’s 
“ Epistles ” elegantly illuminated. There was a thirteenth century 
MS. of Cicero’s “ Rhetorics”; a fifteenth century MS. of the 
“ Legenda Sanctorum”; and another MS. about the same date com- 
prising the treatise attributed to Aristotle, “ De Secretis Secretorum ” ; 
the last three, with a Greek “Codex,” elegantly written towards the 
close of the twelfth century, are now in the British Museum, and 
form a part of the bequest of Dr. Burney. Yet another interesting 
entry consists of the “(CEuvres Mélées et Complétes du Vergier,” 
which ran into three volumes quarto. This MS., which belonged to 
an intimate friend of the poet, contains a number of pieces, in verse 
and prose, which had not, up to the time at which they became 
D’Eon’s property, appeared in any edition ; his works, which were 
not printed during his lifetime, were first collected and published at 
Amsterdam in 1726. 

His collection of Bibles, MS. and printed, included editions in 
Hebrew, Chaldaic, Syriac, Talmudic-Rabbinic, Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish, Ethiopian, Georgian, Malay, Gothic, Greek, Latin, Gauloise, 
French, and English, nearly fifty in all, and many of the greatest 
rarity and interest, from the twelfth century MS. of the Biblia Latina 
with Dr. Jerome’s Pro/ogis (now in the British Museum) downwards. 
Perhaps the most interesting entry in this section is the Basle edition 
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of “Divine Scripture Veteris ac Novi Testamenti,” 1545. This 
splendid edition was published under the direction of Melanchthon, 
to whom D’Eon’s copy once belonged, as is evidenced by the fact 
that nearly every page contains the editor’s notes in Greek and Latin. 
D’Eon also possessed a New Testament in Greek, in which 
Melanchthon had made a number of notes ; there were also a copy 
each of the extremely rare French translation of the Bible, printed 
by Antoine Verard, in Paris, about 1487, and of the beautiful edition 
issued from the Estienne Press in 1546. 

The variety and number of the Chevalier’s dictionaries and 
encyclopeedias came second only to his Bibles, and comprised the 
most reliable works dealing with history, literature, law, gardening, 
agriculture and botany, arts, sciences, military, and theology. After 
these books of reference—which, after all, are not necessarily an 
indication of a man’s literary proclivities—D’Eon’s library was 
largely made up of French mémoires. The standard French authors 
were well represented. The edition of Rousseau’s “ CEuvres” is that 
in eleven volumes, printed under the eye of the author by his in- 
timate friend, Marc Michel Rey, of Amsterdam, 1769 ; the whole 
set is half-bound in calf, “ bien propre,” as the Chevalier adds with 
the true pride of the bibliophile. But of exceedingly curious books, 
or of works which one rarely meets with outside Brunet, D’Eon’s 
library was very full. He possessed, for instance, Magellan’s 
“Description des Octants et Sextants” ; he rejoiced in the posses- 
sion of a certain “Traité des Maladies des Femmes grosses,” 
published in 1712 ; a copy of the “ Dissertation sur la Prééminence 
des Chats” (Amsterdam, 1767), a very curious treatise on the posi- 
tion of the cat in society, its place among the other animals of 
Egypt, on the distinctions and privileges which cats have personally 
enjoyed, their honourable treatment in life, and of the monuments 
and so forth which have been erected to them after their death, and 
much other quaint information in regard to this topic. In the 
library of so expert a swordsman, the presence of “ L’Honneur 
considéré en lui-méme et relativement au Duel” (Paris, 1752) is not, 
perhaps, surprising, although it is not easy to imagine a student of 
either of the foregoing books indulging in the luxury of sermons, of 
which the Chevalier possessed a goodly number. Indeed, theology, 
in the widest sense of the term, was distinctly a speciality of the 
Chevalier, one of whose greatest treasures was a copy of the Cate- 
chisms composed by Cardinal Richelieu, and dedicated by him to 
the Sovereign, Louis XIII. This book is in folio, and is very highly 
ornamented with vignettes. The Pudlic Advertiser, in an obviously 
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inspired paragraph which it published in January, 1792, described 
this as “the finest printed book in the world, perhaps beating 
Boydell’s ‘ Shakespeare,’ and the Louvre ‘ Thomas 4 Kempis.’” 

D’Eon’s library included singularly few Italian books, the only 
noteworthy exception, indeed, being a splendid copy on vellum of 
Martinelli’s “ Istoria Critica della Vita Civile” (Naples, 1764), with 
the large and beautiful vignettes in gold and blue. To perpetrate 
an Irishism most of the Chevalier’s English books were in French. 
Even after so long a residence in this country, the Chevalier’s 
English was exceedingly indifferent, and whenever it was possible to 
obtain French versions of English classics he appears to have pre- 
ferred them thus. We find, for example, among his books, Coste’s 
translation of Locke’s “‘Essay on the Human Understanding,” 
Pope’s works, both in separate pamphlets, and the collected edition 
in eight volumes published at Amsterdam in 1767 ; Young’s poems, 
and even Dr. Watts’s, appear in their French dress. 

The Chevalier D’Eon—a lady “tam Marti quam Minerva, tam 
Camilla quam Cornelia, tam Matronz quam Imperatori ”—was a true 
bibliophile, one who collected books because he loved them ; and 
not a specimen of that too common type who collects books with 
the primary object of being considered a wise man. The Chevalier 
wrote his name or pasted his book-plate in every one of his books, 
and “de la bibliothéque de la Chevali¢re D’Eon ” is an announcement 
which one occasionally notices in a book which almost invariably 
attracts the bibliophile’s attention, either by its exterior beauty or by 
its intrinsic interest. The Chevalier was neither wise nor diplo 
matic in many things, and much of the misery of his later years is 
distinctly traceable to his own foolishness, but amid all his infirm- 
ities and in spite of all his foibles, his love for books is almost 
beautiful in its sincerity and in its intensity ; and, having said all they 
can against him, perhaps his detractors would occasionally ask them- 
selves whether they can lay claim to so great a virtue. 

W. ROBERTS. 








STRAY LEAVES FROM THE 
INDIAN WEED. 


The pungent, rose-refreshing weed, 

Which, whether pulverised, it gain 

A speedy passage to the brain, 

Or, whether touched with fire, it rise 

In circling eddies to the skies, 

Does thought more quicken and refine 

Than all the breath of all the nine. —Cowser. 


HERE is a charm in the delicate aroma of a good cigar wafted 
on the evening air, an inspiration in the solacing pipe as it 
sends forth spiral wreaths, floating higher and higher into the blue 
above. Few men, be their tastes and tempers what they may, can 
for long hold out against the Indian weed’s seductive allurements 
towards contemplative indolence, or while under the spell, withhold 
the imagination from winging its way to other realms where the petty 
vexations of this work-a-day world have no place. How dearly the 
late Poet Laureate treasured his briar-root, how with his “silent 
friend” he would seek seclusion, drawing unfailing solace from an 
inexhaustible tobacco-jar, belongs to the social history of our times. 
Indeed, the many virtues of the red man’s soother of sorrow have 
long been enshrined in imperishable literature. But science, not to 
be hoodwinked by blandishments, however seductive, detected a 
trace of something suspicious in the character of the exotic, and, 
prying further, found out all about her rather shady connections, and 
classified her amongst them accordingly under the euphonious name 
of Nicotiana, of the family of So/anacee (Linnzus). 

In the fulness of their hearts lovers of the weed have declared 
that in it they have found “the only thing in life that fumes without 
fretting.” If to this excellence be added the further one of assuaging - 
the fretful, we shall have the whole philosophy of smoking in a nut- 
shell. Because of these rare virtues paterfamilias will now and then 
forego the social distinction of occupying the paternal chair that he 
may enjoy the comforts of a quiet pipe away from all the blessed 
cherubs of domesticity. For these, the idolised bachelor, weary of 
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loving attentions (the ungrateful being !) will watch his opportunity 
for flight, and slipping away unseen, will make off to his favourite 
hiding-place. Briskly entering his den (the old bear !), he surveys 
with twinkling eye his own undisputed domain, with pipe-rack and 
weeds, benches and books, rifle and rod, all in undisturbed (dis)order. 
Tenderly he handles his favourite calumet, bestows the pabulum of 
peace, and awaits the sweet solace which will soon dispel the worries 
and passions born of strife in life’s warfare. Many an overwrought 
brain has thus received the balm that stays the rash hand or the 
fevered spirit from hurrying to a reckless end. Surely no one need 
wonder at the smoker’s devotion to his pipe, nor be so uncharitable 
as to class his troubles and trials, and their happy deliverance, with 
the mere fancies of a lazy man in search of excuse for an idle habit. 
Let us not be hard on the smoker. Do we not all know men who 
would fain indulge in a social whiff now and then with their friends 
were it not for the warnings of an inward monitor who will not be 
trifled with? The man who had conquered Europe was himself 
conquered by a pipe of tobacco. An Oriental pipe of wonderful 
beauty and inventive skill was presented to Napoleon by a Persian 
ambassador. Though he was an immoderate snuff-taker, he had 
never smoked, but he would try this pipe. It was duly charged with 
tobacco and lighted, says Constant, but his Majesty, instead of 
drawing up the smoke in the usual way, merely opened and shut his 
mouth with mechanical regularity. Losing patience, he exclaimed, 
* Devils ! There is no result!” It was remarked that he had made 
the attempt badly, and he was shown how to smoke properly. But 
the Emperor reverted to his automaton-like performance ; the pipe 
went out, and Constant was desired to relight it ; this done, he 
again instructed his master in the proper method of smoking. 
Determined not to be balked again, the Emperor resolutely drew up 
the smoke, and, swallowing it, it came out by his nostrils and blinded 
him. As soon as he recovered breath, he cried out, “Away 
with it! Oh, the hog! Oh, my stomach! My stomach turns!” 
This was Napoleon’s first and last experience of smoking. Then let 
those whom Nicotiana favours thankfully own her benign sway and 
be comforted. The placid Oriental, when his wives rave, or affliction 
smites him, will stroke his beard—if he have one—and thank Allah 
for the good gift 
Which on the Moslem’s ottoman divides 
His hours, and rivals opium and his brides. 

An old Persian legend, brought to light by Lieutenant Walpole, 

tells the’story of a virtuous youth distraught at the loss of a loving 
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wife. A holy man looks tenderly upon the disconsolate one, and tells 
him of a balm for his affliction. “Go to thy wife’s tomb, son of 
sorrow,” says the anchorite, “and there thou wilt findaweed. Pluck 
it, place it in a reed, and put fire to it, then inhale the smoke thereof. 
This will be to thee wife and mother, father and brother, and, above 
all, will be a wise counsellor, and teach thy soul wisdom and thy 
spirit joy.” The lofty, poetic strain of this Eastern sage breathes 
of implicit faith in his native Shiraz tobacco. For doubtless he, a 


dweller in 
. - » the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime ; 
Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle, 
Now melts into sorrow, now maddens to crime, 


had often experienced its influence on a wounded heart. Indeed 
the history and associations of the plant, from its wild Indian home 
to the remotest East, are full of romance of more than ordinary 
interest. For like most things transatlantic, whether products of the 
soil or of the brain, it rapidly became universal, spreading literally 
like wild-fire wherever man was to be found. Everywhere it was 
esteemed a close comfort, a priceless possession, and to its rare 
qualities were ascribed almost miraculous powers, The persistency 
with which men have stuck to the weed after once experiencing 
its soothing effects ranks among the most remarkable examples 
history affords of the rapid development of a new taste and the 
formation of a new habit ; a habit that, after the lapse of three 
centuries and more, grows stronger day by day, keeping full pace 
with the increase of population, until now it is too deeply rooted ever 
to be extirpated, even by taxation, however weighty. Viewed in its 
political aspect, the career of the Indian weed presents a striking 
illustration of popular opinion ultimately triumphing over prejudice 
and power. 

Here let us take a cursory glance back to the heroic age when 
the marvellous weed which has almost revolutionised men’s habits all 
over the world, and created a new industry giving employment to 
millions of human beings, was first imported into these islands. 

A halo of romance surrounds those jubilant days, but in the eyes 
of Englishmen generally Sir Walter Raleigh stands out prominently 
as the hero to whom the honour is due of giving his countrymen 
their first instalment of tobacco. England had just awakened to the 
reality of a new world of wonders and boundless wealth lying 
unexplored in the far West ; a land where “ everything touched 
turned to gold.” The far-famed discoveries and conquests of the 
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Spaniards, their fabled El Dorado, drew forth the daring and enter- 
prising from every corner of Europe. Stirred by an overpowering 
desire to see the marvels and share in the treasures of the terra incognita 
which was in all men’s mouths, our hardy sea captains, Hawkins, 
Drake, Raleigh, and a host more of England’s sturdy sons, sailed the 
Spanish Main, bent upon achieving fame or fortune, yet caring little 
what lot befell them if only renown were won for their idolised Queen 
Bess. They encountered the mild Indian, and explored a portion 
of his glorious land, teeming with a rich luxuriance of vegetation such 
as their eyes had never before beheld. But what of El Dorado, 
the famed city of gold and precious stones, hemmed in by golden 
mountains, whose splendour and immense treasure beckoned them 
onward? Alas! the gorgeous phantasm of the New World, like the 
glories of the setting sun, melted away before their advancing steps, 
And yet many a poor, dispirited wayfarer in the pursuit of the 
alluring ignis fatuus found comfort and consolation in the humble 
weed which the natives supplied to him and taught him how to use. 
In testimony whereof, listen to honest Jack Brimblecombe in “ West- 
ward Ho!” : “ Heaven forgive me ! but when I get the leaf between 
my teeth, I feel tempted to sit as still as a chimney and smoke to my 
dying day.” And faithful old Yeo pours forth his pent-up gratitude 
for the comfort he derives from the Indians’ herb in a stream of 
consolation for the lonely and afflicted, assuring us that when all 
things were made none was made better than this. And here he 
enumerates the blessings breathed upon the weary and worn traveller 
in those far-off lands by the herb, like unto which there is not another 
under the canopy of heaven. 

In the summer of 1584 Raleigh, his imagination aglow with brilliant 
colonisation schemes which should eclipse those of Spain, sent out 
an expedition to explore the coast of the new continent. On 
July 13 the party, under Captains Amadas and Barlowe, took pos- 
session of the territory which Raleigh subsequently named Virginia, 
in honour of the Queen. In the following year a second expedition 
was despatched conveying one hundred and seven souls, whom, with 
Master Ralph Lane at their head as the Governor of the new 
colony, Raleigh had inspired with his own ardent hopes and plans 
for the founding of a new settlement that should in course of time 
rival the Spanish conquests. The adventure, however, was not 
attended with the success anticipated. The party remained in the 
new territory from August 17, 1585, to June 18, 1586, when Sir 
Francis Drake, with his fleet, returning along the coast from his 
victorious raid in the West Indies, called at their port, and learning 
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their discontent brought them back to England. They took care, 
however, not to return empty-handed ; a large quantity of tobacco, 
which the natives had prepared for them, was stowed on board the 
vessels, with a variety of instruments for preparing and using it. It 
can well be imagined that Master Lane would take pride in exhi- 
biting himself to London’s gazing multitude smothered in Indian 
clouds. The learned Camden speaks of Lane as the original 
English smoker. It isremarkable that so much doubt should have 
existed amongst writers even in Eliza-Jacobean times, both as to 
the date when tobacco was first received in this country and the 
person by whom it was, first introduced. The painstaking annalist, 
Stow, says that tobacco came into England about the twentieth year 
of Queen Elizabeth (1557). But Aubrey, speaking of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, says that “ he was the first that brought tobacco into England 
and into fashion (1586). In our part of North Wilts —e,g. Malms- 
bury Hundred—it came first into fashion by Sir Walter Long. They 
had first silver pipes. The ordinary sort made use of a walnut-shell 
and a straw. I have heard my grandfather Lyle say that one pipe 
was handed from man to man round the table. Sir Walter Raleigh 
standing in a stand at Sir Ro. Poyntz parke at Acton, took a pipe of 
tobacco, which made the ladies quitte it till he had donne.” The 
author of a gossipy “Tour in Wales ” (Pennant), in 1810, speaking 
about the great houses and their associations, says that Captain 
Price, of Plasyollin, with Captains Myddelton and Koet, on their 
return from the Azores in 1591, “were the first who had smoked or 
(as they called it) drank tobacco publickly in London, and that the 
Londoners flocked from all parts to see them. Pipes were not then 
invented, so they used the twisted leaves, or segars. The inven- 
tion is usually ascribed to Sir Walter Raleigh. It may be so, but 
he was too good a courtier to smoke in public, especially in the 
reign of James.” Again, in the 1659 translation of Dr. Everard’s 
“ Panacea”’ (Antwerp, 1587), it is remarked that “ Captain Richard 
Grenfield and Sir Francis Drake were the first planters of it here 
[England], and not Sir Walter Raleigh, which is the common error ; 
so difficult is it to fix popular discoveries.” These few selections 
show us how easily origins are lost sight of. 

It seems ungracious to pluck a plume from one so eminently 
distinguished for important services rendered to his Queen and 
country as Sir Walter Raleigh ; yet nothing in history is more certain 
than that the common belief crediting him with the first intro- 
duction of tobacco into this country is a myth. History, whilst 
awarding him the palm for potatoes, points to Sir John Hawkins 
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as the first to bring to his countrymen the peaceful pleasures of 
the pipe. Certainly the weight of probabilities are in his favour. 
Taylor, the Water Poet, says: “Tobacco was first brought into 
England in 1565, by Sir John Hawkins.” And Edmund Howes, in 
his continuation of Stow’s “ Annals,” says : “Tobacco was first brought 
and made known by Sir John Hawkins about the year 1565, but 
not used by Englishmen in many years after, though at this day it 
is commonly used by most menand many women.” These accounts 
correspond with Hawkins’s second voyage, viz. October 18, 1564, 
returning September 20, 1565. Confirmatory evidence comes from 
John Sparkes, the younger, who, in his account of this voyage, says 
that Hawkins, ranging along the “ coast of Florida for fresh water, in 
July 1565, came upon the French settlement there under Landonitre, 
where the natives, when they travel, have a kind of herbe dryed, which 
with a cane and an earthen cup in the end, with fire and the dryed 
herbe put together, they do suck through the cane the smoke 
thereof, which smoke satisfieth their hunger, and therewith they 
live four or five days without meat or drink, and this all the French- 
men used for the purpose.” Hearing these wonderful stories told 
of the Indian's “herbe,” nothing could be more natural than that 
Hawkins should make trial of it for himself, and, liking it, sccure 
specimens of the plant for cultivation and use at home. To see 
and hear and get all he could was the sole end and aim of his 
ploughing the Spanish Main. Bearing in mind that he got back to 
England in September 1565, we see that the statements of Taylor, 
the Water Poet, and Howes, the annalist, that tobacco was brought 
by Sir John Hawkins in 1565, are consistent and reliable. Collateral 
evidence on the point is to be found in L’Obel’s work on Botany,' 
written in 1570, wherein he says : “ Within these few years the West 
Indian tobacco plant has become an inmate of England.” This of 
itself is conclusive against the Raleigh theory. But let us look a 
little further into the matter. In 1570 Raleigh was a youth of 
eighteen, and had just gone to France to fight in the Huguenot 
cause. Again, in the State Archives there is still extant an edict 
issued by Queen Elizabeth against the use and abuse of tobacco, 
dated 1584—the year Raleigh’s first expedition sailed to the New 
World. 

It is amusing to find Queen Elizabeth fulminating against the 
pipe she afterwards so willingly countenanced in the, mouth of her 

' Stirpium Adversaria Nova, Dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, by Mathias 
de L’Obel, Botanist, London, 1571. Another edition_was published at Antwerp 
in 1576. 
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favourite knight. But then Sir Walter was in every way a splendid 
man, the “typical gallant and hero in England’s heroic age.” Tall, 
dark, handsome, a noble brow, commanding voice and mien, he drew 
to his side willing hands ready to do his behest, be it what it might. 
A gay courtier, his dress was of the richest, and priceless gems 
sparkled on every finger. And so it came about that his proud 
Queen would quietly sit by his side, would playfully call him Walter, 
and listen to his tales of daring deeds, and sufferings endured all for 
Good Queen Bess. And had he not won for her a new land full of 
rich promise, which for her sake was named Virginia? And thus 
they would talk on, Sir Walter smoking his finely-wrought silver pipe 
in peace, forgetful of the fair, if frail, Maid of Honour, Bessy Throg- 
morton, listening, maybe, behind the arras. Alas ! poor mortal man. 
The untoward affair at last broke upon Elizabeth like a thunderstorm 
in a serene sky, and our gallant hero became an outcast from the 
favour of his Queen.! 

Among the many anecdotes told of Raleigh’s practices with his pipe 
may be mentioned that of his outwitting the Queen in a wager she 
laid with the gallant knight respecting the weight of the smoke which 
exhaled from a pipeful of tobacco. “I can assure your Majesty,” 
said Raleigh, “ that I have so well experienced the nature of it that I 
can exactly tell even the weight of the smoke in any quantity I con- 
sume.” “I doubt it much, Sir Walter,” replied Elizabeth, thinking 
only how impossible it must be to catch the smoke and put it in a 
balance, “and will wager you twenty angels that you do not solve 
my doubt.” Whereupon Raleigh drew forth a quantity of the weed, 
placed it in finely-adjusted scales, and, having ascertained its weight, 
commenced to smoke it, carefully preserving the ashes. These at 
the finish he weighed with great exactness. Then would it dawn 
upon her Majesty how the wager wastoend. ‘Your Majesty,” said 
Raleigh, “cannot deny that the difference hath evaporated in smoke.” 
“Truly I cannot,” was her reply. Then, turning to those around 
her, who were eyeing with amusement this curious play on the pipe, 
she continued, “ Many labourers in the fire have I heard of [alluding 
to alchemists] who turned their gold into smoke, but Sir Walter is the 
first who has turned smoke into gold.” 

But the Indian weed had a hard fight to hold its ground in Europe 
and Asia in face of the most resolute opposition from potentates, 
statesmen, and priests. In England 


' The Queen could not brook the least defection of a courtier from absolute 
devotion to herself. 
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The gentleman called King James 

In quilted doublet and great trunk breeches, 

Who held in abhorrence tobacco and witches,' 
signalised himself and his reign by profound learning and ponderous 
invective hurled against the innocent plant, amongst whose alluring 
leaves there lurked the “lively image and pattern of hell.” His 
* Counterblast ” to tobacco” is of itself an historic monument to his 
genius which posterity does well to preserve, that there may be 
something in hand to attest the just appreciation of his “loving 
subjects” in early recognising in him a Solomon! Though, to be 
sure, some will have it that the irreverent Henri Quatre was the first 
to see the fitness of the designation, Solomon, for the son of Mary 
Queen of Scots. And yet his astute minister, the Duc de Sully, pro- 
fessed to have discovered in the flickering illuminations of this 
northern light “the wisest fool in Christendom.” But then, even 
historians who think it incumbent on them to explain every human 
phenomenon or prodigy, have perplexed themselves with vain en- 
deavours to unravel this curious compound of Machiavellian craft, 
fussy self-conceit, and imbecility. Looking to his preternatural 
insight into the uncanny domain of the Black Arts, his mental 
conflicts with the de’il, witches and warlocks, and long nebbit 
things, the problem his character presents might perhaps form a 
fitting study for the modern school of psychology. 

With the beginning of the seventeenth century commenced a 
literary warfare over the virtues and vices of Nicotiana, which lasted 
intermittently down to the middle of the present century, when Mr. 
Solly, of St. Thomas’s Hospital, in the columns of the Zamet, strove 
valiantly to get up a crusade against smoking. ll the leading 
members of the medical profession took part in the affray; 
irrefragable statistics were piled up one upon the other as ram- 
parts, from behind which Mr. Solly proclaimed that there was 
death in the pipe, and the rapid degeneracy of the human race, 
to him everywhere apparent, was to be regarded as the inevit- 
able consequence of indulgence in the pernicious weed. It is 
un-English to holloa before getting out of the wood, and we are still 
within the century, and who can tell what may happen? Members 

1 «¢ The Witches’ Frolic,” Jugoldsby Legends. 

? This work first appeared anonymously in 1604, and it is doubtful if an original 
copy is extant. Dr. Richard Garnett has courteously informed the writer of these 
lines that there is not one in the British Museum, but that Professor Arber has pre- 
served a copy of it in his English Reprints. Arber says, ‘‘ How early its royal 
authorship was avowed I know not, but it was generally known long before its 
insertion in the collected edition of the King’s works” (in 1616). 
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of the Volunteer Corps have been secn with pipes in their mouths 
while on their way to camp! But how feeble were Mr. Solly’s 
efforts compared with the heroic charges made on the “ lively image” 
by his great prototype, our own Don Quixote. This falling off cer- 
tainly points directly to what seems like degeneracy—in the use of 
big words, at any rate. Had Mr. Solly referred to the text-book left 
by the royal founder of his faith, he would have learnt the right 
use and value of trenchant utterance, and, as a physiologist, would 
have gained knowledge never imparted in St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
The royal “ Counterblast” proclaims that “smoke becomes a kitchen 
far better than a dining-chamber ; and yet it makes a kitchen often- 
times in the inward parts of men, soyling and infecting with an 
unctuous and oyly kind of soote, as hath been found in some great 
tobacco takers, that after death were opened.” (!!) “ Have you not 
reason then to be ashamed and to forbear this filthie noveltie, so 
basely grounded, so foolishly received, and so grossly mistaken in 
the right use thereof? In your abuse thereof sinning against God, 
harming yourselves both in person and in goods, and raking also 
thereby the marks and notes of vanitie upon you ; by the custom 
thereof making yourselves to be wondered at by all forraine civil 
nations, and all strangers that come among you, to be scorned and 
contemned.” King James clinches his argument with a logical 
acumen there is no resisting. “Why,” asks our guide, philosopher, 
and friend, “ since we imitate the beastly and slavish Indians in 
taking tobacco, do we not imitate them in walking naked? as they 
do”—an extraordinary idea to occur to one accustomed to wear 
dagger-proof quilted dress—“ preferring glass beads and feathers to 
gold and precious stones? as they do; yea, why do we not deny 
God and adore the devil? as they do.” Then comes his famous 
climax : “ A custom loathsome to the eye, hateful to the nose, harm- 
ful to the orgaine [brain], dangerous to the lungs, and in the black 
stinking fume thereof nearest resembling the horrible Stygian smoke 
of the pit that is bottomless.” If, after this display of royal indigna- 
tion, stiff-necked ones still cast fond looks at the “ emblem of hell,” let 
them turn their attention to the King’s words of wisdom stored up in 
a “Collection of Witty Apophthegms.” Things that before were 
obscure to mental vision are here illumined with a new radiance ; it 
is made clear to us that “tobacco was the lively image and pattern 
of hell, for that it had, by illusion, in it all the parts and vices of the 
world whereby hell may be gained—to wit, first: It is a smoke ; so 
are the vanities of this world. Secondly: It delighteth them that 
take it ; sodo the pleasures of the world delight the men of the world. 
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Thirdly : It maketh men drunken and light in the head ; so do the 
vanities of the world, men are drunken therewith. Fourthly : He 
that taketh tobacco saith he cannot leave it, i¢ doth bewitch him! ... 
And, further, besides all this, it is like hell in the very substance of 
it, for it is a stinking, loathsome thing, and so is hell.” But James 
had his moments of gaiety ; he could jest over the Arch Enemy, and 
it would be most unfair to his memory to pass by any playful attempt 
at jocularity that for an instant flickered over his dreary brain. In 
the treasury of wisdom already mentioned, we are told that his 
Majesty once remarked that “if he were to invite the devil to dinner 
he should have three dishes: 1. A pig; 2. A pole of ling and 
mustard ; and (3) a pipe of tobacco for digesture.” 

There is a passage in the “ Counterblast ” which seems to point 
directly to Raleigh ; it runs as follows : “ Now the corrupt baseness 
of the use of this tobacco doeth very well agree with the foolish and 
groundless first entry thereof into this kingdom. It is not so 
long since the first entry of this abuse amongst us here, as this 
present age can very well remember both the first author and the 
form of the first introduction of it amongst us. It was neither 
brought in by king, great conqueror, nor learned doctor of physick. 
With the report of a great discovery for a conquest, some two or 
three savage men were brought in together with this savage custom. 
But the pity is, the poor, wild, barbarous men died, but that vile, 
barbarous custom is yet alive, yea, in fresh vigour, so as it seems a 
miracle tome how a custom springing from sovilea ground, and brought 
in by a father so generally hated, should be welcomed on so slender 
a warrant.” The mention of “two or three savage men” clearly in- 
dicates the return of Raleigh’s first expedition in 1584, when 
Captains Amadas and Barlowe brought with them two American 
Indians, whose appearance in the streets was regarded as one of the 
sights of London. Shakespeare makes allusion to them in the 
“Tempest.” James’s inveterate enmity towards Raleigh would 
seem to have originated at their first encounter at Burghly, in 
Lincolnshire, when the King faltered out : “ On my soul, mon, I hae 
heard but rawley o’ thee,” a clumsy attempt at a pun. Doubtless 
Raleigh’s noble bearing and rich attire would touch James’s in- 
ordinate self-importance, which seems to have at all times blinded 
him to a proper sense of decency, according to Sir Anthony Weldon’s 
simple, graphic presentation of him. On the King boasting that, 
had the English crown not been offered to him, his Scotch army 
would have taken it for him, Raleigh, indignant, made the in- 
judicious remark: “ Would God that had been put to the test.” 
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«‘Why?” asked James. Raleigh, recovering himself, replied, “ Your 
Majesty would then have known your friends from your foes,” 
Aubrey says that James never forgave this speech. One by one, Raleigh 
was stripped of, or forced into resigning, all his offices ; and before 
the end of the first year of James’s reign (November 4, 1603) he 
was lodged in the Tower on a false charge of treason, and after 
fifteen years’ imprisonment was judicially murdered by order of the 
King. Speaking of this event, Sir Anthony Weldon remarks, “ How 
this kingdom was gulled in the supposed treason of Sir Walter 
Rawley and others who suffered as traytors, whereas to this day it 
could never be knowne that there ever was such treason, but a mere 
trick of State to remove some blotches out of the way.” When 
Raleigh’s fate drew nigh, “he tooke a pipe of tobacco a little before 
he went to the scaffolde,” says Aubrey, “which some female persons 
were scandalised at ; but I think ’twas well and properly donne to 
settle his spirits.” 

Speaking of this noble victim of James I., Sir Walter Besant, 
in his handsome volume on “ Westminster,” says, “ Raleigh was 
brought to Old Palace Yard to die. The day chosen for his execu- 
tion was Lord Mayor’s Day, so that the crowd should be drawn to 
the pageant rather than to his execution.” The body lies buried in 
the chancel of St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, where, near by, a 
tablet informs the visitor that 

Within the walls of this church was deposited the body of the great 


Sir Walter Raleigh, Knt., on the day he was beheaded in Old Palace Yard, 
Westminster, 29 October, Ann. Dom. 1618. 


Reader, should you reflect on his errors, 
Remember his many virtues, 
And that he was a mortal. 


Considering the deep sympathy the nation has always evinced 
for the ill-fated yet illustrious knight, it is almost incredible that no 
monument has ever been erected to his memory. Raleigh was truly 
great in all those things which mankind loves to honour and per- 
petuate. In him patriotism, valour, and magnanimity stand out 
conspicuously in an age of heroes. Though endowed with a glowing, 
wildly-romantic imagination, he has left in his various writings 
evidence of extensive reading, keen insight, and sound judgment. 
The improvements he effected in naval architecture alone entitle 
him to the lasting gratitude of his country. The concluding lines of 
his “ History of the World,” written when the death sentence had 
been passed upon him and all his hopes of life had fled, are con- 
sidered to be the finest and grandest example of prose in the English 
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language. That Raleigh would not surrender his natural nobility of 
character to flatter the most abject monarch! that ever sat on the 
throne is to his everlasting honour, and marks him as a typical 
Englishman. 

Through the medium of the notorious Star Chamber, the King, 
in 1614, directed his efforts ostensibly to restrain the consumption of 
tobacco ; in effect, to put an end to the infant colony of Virginia. 
For this purpose a bill was drawn up, addressed to “Our Right 
Trustie and right well beloved Cousin and Counsellor, Thomas, Earle 
of Dorset, our High Treasurer of Englande, Greeting.” Then follows 
a rather perplexing, verbose preamble, the drift of which seems to 
be the hatching up of excuses for heaping upon tobacco a monstrous 
load of taxation for the avowed purpose of relieving “many mean 
persons ” of the heavy expense the habit of smoking entailed. 

He tells his “ loving subjects ” that smoking is an “evil vanitie, 
whereby the health of a great number of people is impayered, and 
their bodies weakened and made unfit for labour, and the estates of 
many mean persons so decayed and consumed, as they are thereby 
driven to unthriftie shiftes onley to maintain their gluttonous exercise 
thereof.” After further admonition and warning of evils in store for 
the obdurate, the Act proceeds : “‘ We do therefore will and command 
you, our Treasurer of Englande, and herebye also warrant and 
authorise you to give orders to all Customers, Comptrollers, Searchers, 
Surveyors and others officers of our Portes, that from and after the 
sixe-and-twentieth Day of October next comynge, they shall demand 
and take to our use, etc., etc., the sum of Sixe shillings and 8¢. upon 
every pound weight thereof, over and above the custome of 2d. upon 
the pound weight usually paide heretofore.” The penalties for 
evading payment were, forfeiture of cargo, “and such further 
Penalties and corporal punishments as the qualitie of suche so high a 
Contempt against Our Royal and Expresse Commandmente in this 
manner published shall deserve.” 

The imposition, equivalent to about thirty shillings of our present 
money, had a startling effect on the tobacco trade of the country ; but 
when merchants found out that it was meant to apply only to the tobacco 
imported from Virginia, they naturally had recourse to other markets, 
as Spain and Portugal, whence it was brought in at the old rate of 


' It is difficult to speak of James I. in measured terms. The reader is referred 
to Sir Anthony Weldon’s Court and Character of King James (Smeeton’s 
reprint, 1817). Raumer, ii. p. 200, says of James: ‘* He was a slave to vices 
which could not fail to make him an object of disgust.” Also, Winwood’s 
Memorials. 
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twopence on the pound that had satisfied Elizabeth. Agriculturists, 
too, saw in the change an opportunity for extending the home cultiva- 
tion and manufacture of tobacco, and readily availed themselves of 
it, particularly in Yorkshire, where all the operations connected 
therewith were well understood. On the King learning what they 
were doing, he hastened to promulgate a further edict forbidding 
husbandmen “to misuse and misemploy the soyle of this fruitful 
kingdom,” beginning with the words, “ Whereas We, out of the dislike 
We have to tobacco.” Thus expressed, the case against the weed is 
placed in a more intelligible light than that which he had in the first 
instance thought it expedient to disclose. However absurd his 
reasoning or malignant his purpose, his policy succeeded only too 
well. Besides dealing a crushing blow to the young colony, his 
action had other far-reaching effects: it created a daring race of 
smugglers, who did a thriving contraband trade in tobacco with 
pirates on the Spanish Main ; and home dealers saw in the greatly 
enhanced price of the weed a temptation to “sophisticate” too 
powerful to be resisted. Scattered through the literature of that period 
may be found some curious allusions to the practice, as in Ben 
Jonson’s “ Alchemist,” where Abel Drugger, speaking in praise of his 
tobacconist, says : 

He lets me have good tobacco, and he does not 

Sophisticate it with sack-lees or oil ; 

Nor washes it in muscadel and grains ; 


But keeps it in fine lilly pots, that, opened, 
Smell like a conserve of roses, or French beans. 
He has his maple block, his silver tongs, 
Winchester pipes, and fire of juniper. 


In “ Bartholomew Faire” he presents us with a picture of one 
Ursula, a vendor of roast pig, bidding her servant “Look too’t, 
sirrah, you had best ! three pence a pipe full I will ha’ made of all 
my whole half pound of tobacco, and a quarter of a pound of colts- 
foot, mixed with it too, to eke it out.” That sophisticating practices 
were growing apace may be gleaned from Dr. Barclay, of Edinburgh, 
who in his “ Nepenthes ” (1614) speaks of “tobacco merchants 
apparelling European plants with Indian coats and enstalling them 
in shops as righteous and legitimate tobacco.” (How very conserva- 
tive we English are!) “Some others, indeed, have tobacco from 
Florida that they sophisticate and farde in sundrie sorts with black 
spice, galanga, aqua-vite, Spanish wine, anise seedes, oyle of spicke, 
and such like.” Less expensive materials than these were more 
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commonly used (and perhaps still are), as the leaves of rhubarb, dock, 
burdock, plantain, oak and elm, also chickory leaves steeped in 
tar-oil. 

If the manufacturers of these and less innocent “ mixtures” 
really find themselves unable to withstand the pressure from without 
for a cheap smoke, let them confine their sophisticating ingenuity to 
simple vegetable products, such, for instance, as satisfied Dame 
Ursula. Coltsfoot or the leaves of the lettuce, being slightly narcotic, 
would form a harmless make-believe for the good folk who persuade 
themselves that they could not sleep a wink were they deprived of 
their evening comfort. Ages ago both Greeks and Romans, accord- 
ing to Dioscorides and Pliny, found comfort in smoking through a 
reed or pipe the dried leaves of coltsfoot, which relieved them of old 
coughs and difficult breathing. We can picture the legionary in 
Britain’s bleak atmosphere, while pacing the Roman Wall, trying to 
console himself in his lonely vigil with the vapour from his “ elphin 
pipe,” fragments of which have been found among the ruins of those 
early memorials to the Scots’ persistent determination to travel south- 
wards. And as to the lettuce, it has been famous since the time of 
Galen (Claudius Galenus), who asserts that he found relief from 
sleeplessness by taking it at night. Regardless of these things, the 
Nicotian epicure of to-day enjoys the inestimable advantage of 
luxuriating in the delicate aroma of the Cuban leaf, while fancying 
himself wafted on his upward way to Nirvana. The charming 
simplicity that leads to this ideal conception of existence is most 
refreshing ; the being so lost to the outer world can hardly be blamed 
if he says rude things when compelled to touch Mother Earth. 

But King James had not yet done with tobacco. A monarch of 
his remarkable idiosyncrasy, as displayed in his creation of a new and 
lucrative business for the sale of distinguished titles and high offices 
of State, where he himself possessed the sole monopoly, would 
naturally see his way to a further stroke of “good business” in the 
tobacco market. Accordingly, we are not surprised to learn that, 
viewing with a jealous eye the flourishing state of the new industry, 
the idea occurred to him or his ministers that the State coffers might 
be replenished by taking a still deeper interest in the weed. Hence 
the issue of a royal proclamation to his loving subjects that they 
were forbidden to deal in tobacco unless they purchased Royal 
Letters Patent granting them a license to do so. These could only 
be procured, on payment of a yearly sum, from the persons who 
farmed from the King the right to enforce and collect the tax. In 
the “ Stafford Letters,” compiled by Gerrard, relating to the collec- 
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tion of the new tax, it is stated that “some towns have yielded 
twenty marks, £10, £5, £6, fine and rent; none goes under. I 
hear that Plymouth hath yielded £100 and as much yearly rent... , 
The tobacco licences go on apace ; they yield a good fine, and a 
constant yearly rent... .” In some instances a life-lease to deal 
in tobacco was granted on payment of a lump sum. As to the 
King’s method of dealing with State affairs of the kind, let Sir Anthony 
Weldon speak from personal knowledge. He says of the King that 
“he was so crafty and cunning in petty things, as the circumventing 
any greatman. He had atrick of cousen [cozen] himself with bargains 
under hand, by taking £1,000 or £10,000 as a bribe, when (at the 
same time) his Counsel was treating with his Customers to raise them 
to so much more yearly ; this went into his Privy purse ; wherein he 
thought he had over-reached the Lords, but consented himself ; 
but would as easily break the bargain upon the next offer, saying 
he was mistaken and deceived, and therefore no reason he should 
keep the bargain. This was often the case with the Farmers of the 
Customs.” 

There is a document in the State Archives which throws a curious 
side-light on the king’s ideas of statecraft. The settlers in Guiana 
had become tobacco planters, and required a trade-charter with this 
country. A charter was granted them, in which a clause was inserted 
to the effect that one-tenth of the tobacco grown there should go to 
the King. Thus, in a roundabout way, the King became a tobacco 
merchant. 

The concern which the King had professed for the “many mean 
persons” of decayed fortune in debt for tobacco had not resulted in 
helping them out of their difficulties, but rather the contrary. From 
Aubrey we learn that its cost had risen to the value of silver. He 
says, “I have heard some of our old yeomen neighbours say that 
when they went to Malmesbury or Chippenham market they culled 
out their biggest shillings to lay in the scales against the tobacco. 
Now (1680) the Customes of it are the greatest his majestie hath.” 
In various documents of the period tobacco is mentioned amongst 
the most expensive luxuries. Even in Elizabeth’s reign its price 
ranged from ros. to 18s, a pound, according to the quality. 

Michael Drayton in his “ Polyolbion,” published in 1613, 
deprecates the extravaganc’: of the times in things. 


Which our plaine fathers earste would have accounted sinne, 
Before the costly coach and silken stock came in ; 

Before the Indian weed so strongly was embrac’t, 

Wherein such mighty summes we prodigally waste. 
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Meanwhile, jovial spirits were amusing themselves with a lively 
paper warfare over the virtues and vices of the rare Indian plant that, 
according to the King, had bewitched them. And there would seem 
to be something in it after all, if we may judge by the freedom with 
which they flourished the literary cudgels—a freedom that would 
shock the sedate i//uminati of literature in these more decorous days. 
Early in the fray (1602) appeared anonymously a booklet entitled 
“ Work for Chimney Sweepers, or a Warning to Tobacconists,” calling 
the smoker’s attention to the necessity for securing the services of 
one of those useful members of the community. At that time it 
was the fashion among gallants of the weed to draw the smoke into 
the lungs and to eject it “through the organs of the nose, with a 
relish that inviteth,” says the gay, laughing, Doctor Barton Holiday, 
who took such a wicked delight in tormenting King James at Wood- 
stock in his play of the “‘ Marriage of the Arts.” This was speedily 
answered by “A Defence of Tobacco,” printed by Richard Field for 
Thomas Man, wherein the author shows that the “warning” should 
have roosted at home, where, in its absence, zeal had outrun discre- 
tion, and had thereby damaged the cause it would fain have served. 

Verbose titles, full of alliteration, fire and fun, were much appre- 
ciated by the militant writers of this period. Witness the following 
heading to a poem against tobacco by Joshua Sylvester, Gent., the 
favourite poet of King James: “ Tobacco battered, and the pipes 
shattered (about their eares that idely idolize so base and barbarous 
a weed ; or leastwise overlove so loathsome a vanitie) by a volley of 
Holy shot, thundered from Mount Helion.” After this brave warning 
we are prepared to hear that 

Hell hath smoake 
Impenitent tobacconist to choake. 
Though never dead, there shall they have their fill ; 
In heaven is none, but light and glory still. 


Samuel Rowlands in his “ Knave of Clubbs” (1611) writes in a 


lighter strain, and asks— 
Who durst dispraise tobacco whilst the smoke is in my nose, 
Or say, but fah ! my pipe doth smell! I would I know but those 
Durst offer such indignity to that which I prefer ; 
For all the brood of blackamoors will swear I do not err, 
In taking this same worthy whiff with valiant cavalier, 
But that will make his nostrils smoke, at cupps of wine or beer, 
When as my purse can not afford my stomach flesh or fish, 
I sup with smoke, and feel as well and fat as one can wish. 
Much victuals serve for gluttony, to fatten men like swine, 
But he’s a frugal man indeed that with a leaf can dine, 
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And needs no napkins for his hands his fingers’ ends to wipe, 

But keeps his kitchen in a box, and roast meat in a pipe. 

This is the way to help down years, a meal a day’s enough ; 

Take out tobacco for the rest by pipe, or else in snuff, 

And you shall find it physical ; a corpulent, fat man, 

Within a year shall shrink so small that round his waist you'll span. 

It’s full of physic’s rare effects, it worketh sundry ways : 

The leaf green, dried, steep’t, burnt to dust, have each their several praise. 

While Englishmen smoked, and laughed at their King’s wondrous 
ways, or growled at his tenacious grip upon their pockets, Eastern 
potentates were treating their subjects as only despots can for daring 
to indulge in the Frankish novelty. In Persia, where but recently 
jealous strife raged for sole possession of the tobacco industry, 
Abbas I., of dread memory, cut off the lips of those who smoked, 
and the noses of any who ventured to snuff. On one occasion he 
threw an unfortunate man whom he discovered selling tobacco into 
a fire along with his goods. Yet, by-and-by, this demon of cruelty 
himself was enthralled by Nicotiana’s charms, and became one of 
her most fervent devotees. The Turks, under Amurath IV., were 
similarly punished for infringing his edict against smoking. Sir 
Edwin Sandys, of Pontefract, in his travels in 1610, bears testimony 
to similar acts of cruelty by Mahomet IV. During his stay in Con- 
stantinople he witnessed the punishment of a sturdy Turk who had 
been caught solacing the burden of life with the vapour of his new- 
found joy. Short-lived, however, was his happiness ; he was dragged 
before the tribunal and condemned to the torture of having a hole 
pierced through the cartilage of his nose and a pipe inserted therein. 
Then, in order to render the punishment more impressive to the 
multitude, he was seated on the back of an ass with his face to the 
tail, and driven through the streets of the city, while criers proclaimed 
his offence and its merited punishment, according to the law of the 
Sultan. Not less cruel were the barbarities inflicted upon Russian 
subjects, who, under the Tsar Michael Fedorowitz, were publicly 
knouted for using tobacco in any form—in some instances their 
nostrils were split open. If guilty of a second offence, death alone 
could wipe out the crime. The ambassadors of the Duke of Hol- 
stein who visited Moscow in 1634 relate that they were eye-witnesses 
of a public exhibition of this kind, where eight men and one woman 
were punished with the knout for selling tobacco and brandy. By 
way of palliating this Russian atrocity they were informed that houses 
in Moscow had been set on fire by smokers falling asleep and 
dropping their lighted pipes. 

Oppression, however, like persecution in another sphere, brought 
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succour to the plant; for, despite every form of opposition and 
punishment, men quietly went on comforting themselves with the 
weed, until at last their bitterest foes became their best friends, and 
gratefully acknowledged the benign sway of Nicotiana. 

There is a peculiar interest, not without instruction (for it strik- 
ingly illustrates the far-seeing sagacity of King James), in observing 
the change which came over governments with regard to the con- 
sumption of tobacco. One after another they began to recognise in 
the Indian idol virtues which to them had, unfortunately, too long 
remained hidden. Straightway they took her under their paternal 
protection, and handsomely did Nicotiana reward their tardy acknow- 
ledgment of her value to mankind. By-and-by, many an anxious 
custodian of an empty treasury came to look to her as a divinity 


. that cures, a vapour that affords 
Content more solid than the smile of lords, 


and as they gathered in their golden harvest of taxation, blessed the 
name of their benefactress. 

In illustration of this change may be mentioned the action which 
Peter the Great took with the view of establishing tobacco culture 
and its manufacture in his dominions. In the tenth volume of M. 
de Martin’s magnificent work on the treaties and conventions con- 
cluded by Russia with other nations from 1710 to 1801, there is a 
paragraph which states that Peter the Great, having determined that 
tobacco should be cultivated and manufactured in Russia, sought in 
England the necessary workmen, machinery, implements, &c., for 
transmission to Moscow. Englishmen knew little at that time of the 
remote Tsardom of Muscovy, but on learning the wants and wealth of 
the monarch, enterprising merchants were not slow to undertake the 
performance of all that was required of them. Accordingly, a party 
of skilled workmen, with engineers, was soon on its way to Moscow, 
with all necessary material for setting up and working a tobacco 
factory. When, later, the English government was apprised of what 
had been done, “ Her Majesty Queen Anne, in Council, was pleased 
to manifest her profound dissatisfaction, especially in that they pro- 
ceeded to the realm of Moscow to the cultivation of the native 
products of her Majesty’s dominions, and in that they have brought 
to Moscow for this purpose the requisite English workmen and 
material, which is contrary to the interests and usages of the kingdom 
of Great Britain.” Orders were immediately sent to our envoy at 
Moscow to not only return the workmen to their homes, but to 
privately and secretly destroy all the materials, machines and instru- 
ments of production ! 
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It is not a little amusing to learn how energetically the envoy 
carried out the order of destruction. He relates at considerable 
length in his home despatch how he and his secretary (a private 
secretary, undoubtedly) spent a might in breaking up all the machinery 
and laying waste the material ; how he afterwards explained to the 
Tsar that the object of his zealous operations in smashing up the 
plant was to save his Majesty’s subjects from a burdensome monopoly 
and thus, really, to encourage and enhance the tobacco trade in 
Russia, Remembering that the Tsar was Peter the Great, we are not 
surprised to learn that our excellent envoy was listened to with 
impatience. 

ED, VINCENT HEWARD. 
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THE OLD GARDEN SEAT. 


STAND beside the yew-tree fence, 
Mid gaiety of blue-eyed May ; 

Rose perfumes hit my sluggish sense 

And human accents to me stray. 
Grandfather tells his old-world tales 

And Granny smiles her hundredth smile, 
Round me each eve the nightingales 

With song their nesting cares beguile. 


Here happy lovers seek the shade 
And rest them in my ample seat, 
Joy in the future hope has made, 
And hear the far-off lamb’s faint bleat. 
I hold—alas ! in cast-iron arms— 
Sweethearts for whom I’d gladly die, 
Catch their soft whispers, weigh the charms 
For which enamoured suitors sigh. 





A maid here, pink and white, Love’s rose, 
Drank in yestreen a gallant’s praise ; 
He plucked for her each flower that blows 
What time they paced these lonely ways. 
They rested here ; I jealous heard 
Each murmured answer mid their bliss, 
And tried to blush—’twas too absurd— 
When troth they plighted with a kiss. 











Love’s gauds I laugh at, honeyed speech, 
Hyperboles of all that’s sweet ; 
I scoff when softened accents reach 
The coldness of a garden seat. 
And yet, old wisdom still can see 
That nought excels the married life : 
Wisest of mortals, blest is he 
Who wins himself a loving wife. 


M. G. WATKINS. 





A PREHISTORIC WORKSHOP. 


T needs but little geological knowledge to tell of a band of chalk 
and kindred substances stretching from north to south down 
the middle of England. Flamborough Head, perforated with its 
fantastic caves, juts out into the North Sea at one end of this band, 
and Portland Bill thrusts the relics of its fossilised forests into the 
English Channel at the other end. It is the great backbone of the 
secondary formation, intervening between the primary rocks of our 
Western districts and the tertiary strata of the Eastern. From 
beneath it the granites and porphyries and sandstones have reared 
mountainous crests on the one hand, and from above it the gravels 
and clays spread themselves out into broad levels on the other 
hand ; while the undulating ridge of hills stretches across as a kind 
of axle upon which these have turned. 

Right through the midst of the chalk range the river Thames 
severed Mercia from Wessex in our ancient history, and still severs 
Oxfordshire from Berkshire at the present day. You take the Great 
Western Railway from London to Didcot, or you take the high-road 
from Reading to Oxford—for they run side by side through the gap 
of the hills along the river-bank—and you see the Oxfordshire 
chalk in broken cliffs here and there upon the right from Caversham 
to Goring, and you see the abrupt front of the adjoining range upon 
the left from Pangbourne to Moulsford. Then they seem to diverge 
into two lines of hill-country, stretching out like a great crescent 
around the valley. But obviously they are the divided portions of 
asingle range. Once, no doubt, they formed a vast dam enclosing 
a broad expanse of lake until some convulsion tore them in twain, 
and the lake settled down into the Upper Thames, and the rent in 
the hills became its outflow, and the Lower Thames streamed down 
beyond. 

Yet the two sections of this particular hill-range differ consider- 
ably. The Berkshire Downs, facing northward, are for the most part 
bleak and bare. The Oxfordshire Chilterns, facing westward, are 
very largely wooded with the primeval beech from which the neigh- 
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bouring Buckinghamshire is commonly supposed to derive its name, 
while the projecting spurs of treeless down are decked with fern and 
juniper. In their actual altitudes the two sections of the range differ 
but little ; for while the highest Berkshire point stops short of nine 
hundred feet, Nettlebed Windmill, in Oxfordshire, stands on eight 
hundred and twenty. But here again there is a difference. The 
summits in Berkshire are open weather-beaten knolls, undistinguished 
from their surroundings, unless it be by the bank of some ancient 
earthwork. But in the Chilterns the highest points are beds of over- 
lying clays, beneath which the chalk was formerly buried. One at 
Stoke Row was a pottery in Roman times, and relics of Roman work 
are still discovered thereabout ; while connoisseurs detect traces of 
the old Roman forms in the patterns of the modern work, The clay 
summit of Nettlebed also supplies a brickfield and a pottery ; and 
wherever you see a grove of oaks among the beech woods it is 
because the chalk hills hold a clay bed to grow them in. And the 
difference which you note in the outward aspect of the hills corres- 
ponds with a difference no less strongly marked in their component 
elements. Chalk with flints—the upper series of the chalk-rocks—is 
the substance of both of them. But there is flint and flint ; and the 
one flint is on that side of the river, and the other flint, as we shall 
presently see, is on this side. 

Let our attention be directed now more particularly to the south- 
western slopes of the Oxfordshire hills, where they approach near to 
the Thames. Above us are the clay-beds, telling of former hills to 
which our present hills once formed a basement. Beyond, to the 
north, are the open downs of soft green turf, affording scantiest 
pasture to the sheep, and drying up with wonderful rapidity after a 
soaking rain; and if here and there an enterprising farmer has 
ploughed them he gets but little recompense, so meagre is the cloth- 
ing of earth with which the chalk is covered. But here along the 
slopes above the river we have tracts of arable land, some tolerably 
fertile and some of considerable richness. Their elements, of 
course, are the débris of those upper hills which have been swept 
away in the birth-throes of our present continents and oceans ; and 
the flints which were embedded in those upper hills are lying in 
endless profusion among the soil. Well worthy of examination are 
these flints, with their strangely twisted and perforated forms, and now 
and then some substance, organic or otherwise, enclosed in them— 
a sponge, or a nodule of pyrites, or an echinus or terebratula, either 
preserved entire or leaving its imprint like a seal within the cavity. 

Near the southern eid of these hills is a notable earthwork, the 
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Grimesdic of ancient charters, the Grim’s Bank of modern parlance. 
It is carried in a direct line across the ridge, from Henley, on the 
Lower Thames, to Mongewell, just below Wallingford, on the Upper 
Thames ; and it {. ms the northern boundary to an elevated district 
which is surrounded on the remaining sides by a horse-shoe bend of 
the river. The length of the bank is nearly twelve miles ; but the 
river between its two extremities makes a circuit of twice that length, 
and the enclosed territory is about six miles in width. 

Its extreme antiquity is shown by the mode of its construction ; 
for it is alternately bank and trench, and where it is bank there is no 
depression on either side from which it can have been thrown up, 
nor are its materials the same as those of the adjacent soil. It is 
heaped up with chalk, gravel, and clay, carried from the trench above, 
and carried, we must suppose, in head-loads by means of wicker 
baskets, and with infinite labour. A turf-way, several feet in width, 
running along the inner edge of the bank, is traditionally said to be 
the way along which these materials were conveyed. What is the 
reason for this strange method of construction, which would seem 
to us to involve so much additional toil? Was there the same 
superstition that has been found among primitive tribes in other 
lands, who fear to rob for less sacred purposes the fertile soil that 
brings them nourishment? And certainly the rude implements with 
which these toilers delved could work more easily in single spots 
here and there, than in digging all along in a continuous line through 
the entangled roots of a half-cleared forest. All this carries back our 
thoughts to the earliest infancy of human handicraft. 

Antiquaries say that the bank was raised as a boundary by some 
primitive tribe which made its settlement up the Thames on this 
southern point of the Chiltern Hills. It has been attributed to the 
Ancalites or Old Celts, for so they interpret the name; just as 
Caledonia is Cael-doun, the Celts’ Hills. The same first syllable, ax 
or ken, appears again in Henley—it may be the Hen-lle or old 
place—their first location, we may presume, upon the river-side, from 
whence the tribe gradually overspread the district which their bank 
eventually bounded. Certain it is that they were Old Celts of some 
kind ; and the Saxon invaders, finding their great embankment here, 
attributed it to Grimm, the evil one ;_ perhaps in astonishment at its 
superhuman magnitude, or perhaps in hatred of the conquered race 
who made it; just as many a similar earthwork is called a devil’s 
ditch, or an old tumulus is known as Grimsbury. 

At Henley itself, Grim’s Dyke has entirely disappeared, though 
records of three centuries ago show that it was then to be seen across 
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Bell Street, the chief thoroughfare of the town. You can still trace 
it on in detached portions through the woods, though the plough has 
cleared most of it away on the open ground. Large parts of it are 
preserved behind Grey’s Court, which was formerly Grime’s Court, 
taking its name from the dyke ; and again at the hamlet of High- 
more, which is obviously the High Mere, or boundary. Afterwards 
it reappears in perfect preservation beneath the western ridge of the 
hill, running down the thickly-wooded slope in the form of a con- 
siderable ditch with a low bank on either side. You push on through 
the boughs and brushwood, treading the thick bed of decaying beech- 
leaves ; and when you come to the level plateau of cultivated land 
outside the woods, the trench is exchanged for a bold and lofty bank 
clothed with turf, dotted here and there with stunted thorn-bushes, 
and brightened in summer-time with harebells, and now and then 
with the rare bee-orchis. Finally, it is overgrown with trees and 
underwood as it drops down the last declivity, and thence you trace 
its line along a strip of beech-plantation to the river. 

Just within the dyke, and severed by it from Newnham, the “ new 
home” of later Saxon settlers, is Mongewell, the parish stretching 
upward along the dyke for miles into the interior of the hills, the 
village lying at the bottom near the river-bank. The early settlers 
who threw up their great boundary did wisely to enclose within it the 
beautiful well which gives this village itsSaxon name. It is a cluster 
of springs bubbling up clear as crystal out of the chalk-bed, and now 
spread out into a little lake, where it has been banked up to form a 
mill-head, from which it splashes on in a shingly brook to pour itself 
into the river within half a mile of its origin. In the angle at the 
mouth of the brook is the little church, with its quaint relics of early 
Norman days ; and the elevated site on which it stands was plainly a 
sacred tumulus or barrow of a previous age, perhaps the burial- 
mound of some primitive chieftain, or perhaps a rallying point of the 
primitive tribe at this limit of their domain furthest off from Henley 
Close to the church there stood until lately a mansion of some 
antiquity, where a prince-bishop of Durham lived a hundred years 
ago, for it was his wife’s inheritance ; and they planted a park with 
timber of unusual excellence, noble pines and groves of luxuriant 
elms, and beeches which are without rivals in the neighbouring 
beech-lands. Now the great house of Mongewell has been rebuilt 
beyond the brook. Then there is the picturesque rectory-house 
beside the lake, and the old mill, now disused, in front of it ; while a 
farm-house, with its ricks and buildings, on the hill-side, and a cluster 
or two of cottages here and there, complete the little village. 
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On the slopes above Mongewell, or more strictly upon the level 
plateau which lies between the first rising ground and the foot of the 
Chiltern Hills, there is a study in flints with a special interest of its 
own. They lie thickly over the surface of the plain as it spreads 
southward within the boundary of the dyke ; they lie thickest of all 
about the margins of certain chalk-pits. One such pit is to be seen 
close to the track which passes along the inner side of the dyke just 
where it climbs to the first level, and hard by the crossing of the 
present roadway ; another pit, sheltered by a grove of trees, is near 
the same roadway a short distance southward ; and here and there 
along the whole hill front we meet with another and another. We 
find, in fact, that this has been a great workshop of primeval cutlery, 
of which the flints were the materials, quarried out from surface- 
workings in the chalk-beds. And still the innumerable chippings and 
fragments of this ancient industry are scattered all around. You may 
often light upon a carefully-fashioned knife, or a polished and pointed 
spear-head, or a finely-cut and well-barbed arrow-head. But almost 
every flint that you pick up bears signs of having been chipped by 
human hands ; and if all we hear is true, there are clever workmen 
still in this region who will not scruple to deceive an inexperienced 
antiquary. Mark also how well the flints of these parts adapt them- 
selves to the purpose. But cross the river, and you will try in vain 
to get workable flakes from the flints of Berkshire ; for instead of 
splitting you will only pound and crush them. Flint implements 
indeed you may pick up often upon the Berkshire Hills : but either 
they have been conveyed across from Oxfordshire, or, if native, they 
are made of rude and badly-shapen forms. The difference may not 
be easy to account for ; possibly a closer proximity to the primary 
rocks may be a sufficient explanation ; but the fact is as curious as 
it is noteworthy. 

The vast quantity of the flint-relics upon this particular spot of 
the Chilterns suggests that the neolithic savage had a great em- 
porium here, from which he supplied his wares. It was, in fact, 
a veritable Sheffield for the neighbouring tribes, and we may note 
the lines of traffic which proceed from it, like the railways from 
a commercial centre of modern times. 

There is a primitive track-way cutting through Grim’s Dyke on 
the level plateau at the foot of the hills ; and there is a parallel track- 
way running along the front ridge of the hills some two miles above, 
and crossing at the spot where the more perfect portion of the Dyke 
is broken off at Nuffield. These are the Lower and the Upper Ick- 
nield Way. The country-folk knowsome parts of them by an odd 
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corruption as the Hackney Way, and other parts, like most Roman 
roads, are the Portway. The upper road descends to the river at 
Goring, and the opposite village of Streatley, on the Berkshire side, 
is the “lea” or meadow of the “street,” telling how, at least in part, 
the Romans paved it. Indeed, they made for it, at this point, a 
kind of causeway across the river. There were other crossings above 
this point ; Moulsford, where the hills have begun to separate again, 
and Wallingford, a little higher up the valley, are places of passage that 
might be taken by diverging at earlier points from the high ground ; 
but these are merely subsidiary to the great Streatley crossing. And 
the street to which it belongs is a famous one. It is traced out of 
East Anglia, and comes all along the front of the Chiltern Hills, and 
thence passes off by the Berkshire and Wiltshire Downs to the 
south-west. The Romans adopted it as their main highway across 
the island from Caistor, near Norwich, to Exeter. But its name 
tells us that it is older than the days of Roman dominion. It is the 
Icen-elde-way, the old way of the Iceni, taking its name, as it takes 
its start, from that British tribe whom the Romans displaced from 
the district around Norwich. And, indeed, both the upper and the 
lower lines of it are such as Nature itself must have suggested for 
man’s use from the earliest days of his occupation, the one over- 
looking the whole valley,and the other passing above the banks of the 
river ; the one, perhaps, to be followed for observation and the other 
for more concealment, as seasons and circumstances might suggest. 
It is, in fact, the double line of a single highway ; and when you 
climb the hill-side from the valley by a woodland lane, with 
its ferns and foxgloves and flowering hedgerows, or by a hollow 
way washed like a watercourse in the side of the open down, you 
are almost certainly upon one piece or another of the connecting 
network by which the two tracks were anciently bound together into 
one. 

We need not stop to take special note of these ; but there is 
another track-way which must not be left unnoted, for it is not a 
mere diverging track to connect the two lines of the Icknield Way. 
It meets the Upper Way in the woods upon the hill-top, but it crosses 
it at right-angles ; and if we suppose, as we evidently must, that it 
once ran down direct to what we now call Littlestoke Ferry, it 
crossed the Lower Way at right-angles in the depressed hollow ot 
. Ipsden. On the steep front of the Chilterns, between the two lines 
of the Icknield Way, the cross track is known as Berin’s Hill. This 
track on the south, and the parallel line of Grim’s Dyke on the 
north, and the Upper Icknield Way crossing them both on the east, 
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and the line of the river on the west, form a parallelogram of some 
two miles in width from north to south, and of twice that distance 
in length, with the old workshop of the flints enclosed within its area. 

The line of Berin’s Hill, the southern base of this parallelogram, 
is every whit as remarkable as the sides which we have traced 
already. Let us observe its direction eastward and westward. 
Eastward, in the hills, it passes on by Stoke Row and the Roman 
potteries, where the cherry trees which the Romans imported still 
flourish in the orchards, and the very mode of grafting them which 
Roman writers describe is still handed down as a treasured tradition. 
Eventually, by Witheridge Hill and Rocky Lane, the track seems to 
converge with the line of Grim’s Dyke near Grime’s Court, so 
passing out of the district at Henley. Westward, across the river, 
the same track merges into the Lower Icknield Way, which in these 
parts is known as the Portway. 

Berin’s Hill itself takes its name from the famous missionary of 
the seventh century, St. Berin or Birinus, who is said to have 
preached to the heathen Saxons on this spot. And it is a spot of 
remarkable interest in many ways. At the summit are two earth- 
circles, each with a low bank and shallow trench, measuring about 
fifteen yards across ; the one planted with lofty Scotch firs which 
rise above the surrounding woods, the other now cledred of the 
trees which recently covered it. The old roadway divided immedi- 
ately above these circles, enclosing them in the fork, and then 
passed in two tracks down the slope. Both these old tracks, descend- 
ing on the front of a projecting angle of the hill, are deeply hollowed 
in the soil, while the modern road, made half.a century ago, occupies. 
the ridge between them, and the three are united again at the 
bottom. The inner track, on the left of the descent, passes through 
the wood a few yards away, and escapes observation if it be not 
looked for. The outer track is in part damaged and narrowed by 
the making of the new road close beside it; but its entire course 
remains, protected by a bank thrown out from it on the right, which 
separates it from the adjacent fields and woods. A few cottages 
stand beside the outer track, and the story of their older occupants 
is that one of the hollow ways was used formerly for ascent and the 
other for descent. Some have thought that they were dug out thus 
deeply by some primitive race in order to be covered in-with boughs 
and hidden as secret passages between the hill and the valley. But 
whatever may be the true account of their origin, there is certainly 
no spot along the Chiltern Hills more full of curious interest. 

Within the wood upon the northern slope, and only a few yards 
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from this ancient road, there is a Roman well, as it is called by 
tradition, built with large flints, and carried down a great depth into 
the hillside. It was made notorious thirty years ago by the dis- 
covery of an infant which had been dropped into it by the mother, 
and had lain at the bottom two days and nights, until its cry was 
heard, and it was rescued. More recently a lucky explorer brought 
up from its depths a perfect Roman flower-pot, formed as a human 
head, with a very Roman nose, having a perforation at the base of 
the neck for drainage, and a wide opening in the crown to hold a 
plant. Well Place is an old farm-house in the hollow dene below 
the well ; and here the recent owner found a gold coin of Cunobeline, 
marked with the British horse-ensign, while Roman coins of many 
an emperor, from Claudius to Constantius, have been picked up 
around the spot. In Saxon days this became Bishopton, as being 
one of the manors of the bishopric which St. Berin founded at 
Dorchester, on the Thames. Thus the names preserve the Saxon 
memories, and time brings to light the relics of Roman rule, around 
the primeval earthworks of Britain’s infancy. 

Flint picks digging the soil of these earthworks, and flint axes 
cutting pathways through the dense forest, must have made tedious 
labour for the hands that wielded them. Flint weapons, too, could 
do but little in asserting man’s dominion over the wild beasts that 
roamed beneath the beeches ; and the same flint weapons were the 
best that the strong could use in fighting against the weak in human 
strife. But in all these things they made the beginnings to which 
the lapse of years brought the endings. Flints had been exchanged 
for iron weapons before the Ninth Legion appeared upon the scene 
to change the tribal quarrels into a larger warfare. Boadicea, the 
queen of the Iceni, could send her scythe-armed chariots and troops 
with iron swords and spears and iron-tipped arrows along the old 
Icenian Way. And after the four centuries of Rome’s damination 
were finished, they were well-armed warriors who met Cuthwulf the 
Saxon when he led his invading host round the foot of the Chilterns 
in 571. 

Gradually these uplands ceased to be a haunt of wild beasts and 
a hunting-ground of robbers. In the Chiltern Hundreds of the 
adjoining district of Buckinghamshire the ancient stewardship still 
survives to serve a useful purpose, though the Queen’s subjects have 
ceased to require the steward’s special protection in the Chiltern 
Hills. They can use their modern tools to fell the beech-trees and 
to ply their busy trade of chair-making unmolested, as you may see 
them if you chance to take the coach-road westward from London 
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across Stokenchurch Green, hard by the point where it crosses the 
Upper Icknield Way. 

Do we ask, whence does this district get its name of Chiltern? 
Some say it is from the chalk of which Nature made its hills. Others 
say it is from the Celtic people whom the Saxons dispossessed. 
Certain it is that long after the newer race had occupied the plain 
below, the Celt was able to hold his ground in these hills above it. 
Huntercombe and Swyncombe, where the Saxon hunter killed the 
swine, with many another combe or cup-shaped hollow in the 
frontage of the upland, bear the mark of the Celtic language as 
plainly as do the cwms of Wales or Cumberland. 

Historic memories of one kind or another will spring up all along 
the primitive track of the Icknield Way, from your first entrance 
upon it out of Streatley in Berkshire, by Goring in Oxfordshire, until 
you pass on from Chinnor in Oxfordshire to Bledlow Ridge in 
Buckinghamshire. We may trace these memories from age to age 
till they bring us down to scenes of more modern warfare, when the 
flint javelins and arrow-heads were practically as ancient as they are 
to us ; when the Burnham Beeches, a few miles away, were pollarded 
to make musket-stocks for Cromwell’s soldiers ; and when Chinnor 
was burnt by Prince Rupert in his wild raid from Oxford, the day 


that he turned upon his Parliamentary pursuers as they followed him 
from the hills, and John Hampden received his death-wound on 
Chalgrove Field in the neighbouring plain. 


J. E. FIELD. 
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MR. SIMS REEVES. 


HE English public have recently conceived quite a new kind 
of interest in Mr. Sims Reeves. Just when everybody had 
supposed that the eminent tenor had really settled down in his retire- 
ment, and that there would be no more “ farewells” and “ final fare- 
wells” and “positively final farewells,” behold ! he blossoms forth again 
in all the glory of his best days, and comes before his old public at the 
fine figure of 4100 per night. He has even condescended to the 
music-hall stage ; for, at the moment of writing, he has just accepted 
an engagement from the great “circuit” managers, Messrs. Moss & 
Thornton, to sing at their various “palaces” throughout the pro- 
vinces. Nor is this all. The veteran of seventy-four has made a 
romantic marriage with one of his pupils, a young lady not long out 
of her teens ; and the pair having taken to “ touring” it professionally 
together, we may safely assume that the public interest in Mr. Sims 
Reeves will not lie altogether on the artistic side. Considering these 
circumstances, it may not be unprofitable to look in some detail at 
the career of this prince of English tenors. 

In the whole history of musical art there does not exist the 
name of another tenor who has had so long and so successful a 
career as Mr. Sims Reeves. Half a century and more of artistic life 
passed in the very highest ranks of the profession is not given to 
everyone who comes before the public, and our great English singer 
is to be honoured for having maintained himself at a level which even 
the most gifted artists, as a rule, take years to reach, and from which, 
in the great majority of cases, they descend with comparative rapidity. 

John Sims Reeves was born at Shooter’s Hill, in Kent, on 
October 21, 1821. The date was the anniversary of the Battle of 
Trafalgar, a coincidence worth noting when we remember that one 
of the great tenor’s most successful songs throughout his whole 
career has been “The Death of Nelson.” The boy was nurtured in 
an atmosphere of music. ‘“ My father was a musician,” he tells us, 
“and he not only practised the divine art, but also taught it—in a 
manner which was anything but divine to me.” He was instructed 
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in his musical notes at the same time as he learned his A B C, and 
in childhood had to get out of bed, take his bath, dress, and be 
ready for his pianoforte lesson by five o’clock in the morning! The 
lesson seems to have been a sharp one too. A false note on the 
piano was at once followed by a blow from the parent’s violin bow, 
which, directed at the boy’s knuckles, never missed its aim. To the 
piano succeeded the organ, and by the time young Reeves had 
reached his tenth year he could play all Handel’s accompaniments 
from the original figured basses, an achievement which not a few 
adult candidates for some present-day musical examinations will 
readily appreciate. At the age of fourteen he obtained the post of 
organist and choir-master at North Cray Church, near his birthplace. 
The boy possessed a fine soprano voice which had already attracted 
attention, and one day after he became organist, some distinguished 
amateurs came down to hear him sing, the late Lord Shaftesbury 
being among them. ‘The young vocalist did not like their patronising 
ways, and he tells us himself that he looked rather pointedly at 
Lord Ashley when singing the words, “Room for the proud! ye 
sons of clay,” which occurred in one of the hymns. 

By-and-by young Reeves was engaged to sing at private parties 
in the neighbourhood, and the fees were used to get him the benefit 
of other instruction besides that of his father. He was often asked 
to the rectory, where the Rev. E. W. Edgell and his sister took great 
interest in him ; and he got some lessons in English, Latin, French 
and Italian. On one occasion he mounted without leave the rector’s 
thoroughbred, which ran away with him and threw him, nearly cutting 
short the future tenor’s career. At the house of the rector’s sister in 
London he often sang and played at evening parties, and was taken 
to the King’s Theatre, where he heard all the best Italian singers of 
the day. Very soon he became enamoured of the smell of the foot- 
lights, and made up his mind to adopt the stage as a profession. 
His father, however, thought it wise to teach him a trade upon which 
he could fall back if necessary ; so he apprenticed him to a music- 
plate engraver ; and, says Sims Reeves himself, “ Had I suddenly lost 
my voice I could have earned my living by that occupation.” 

But he did not lose his voice, though it is a wonder that he did 
not succeed in spoiling it, seeing that he not only studied as a bari- 
tone, but as a baritone came out on the stage. His singing-master 
had mistaken the nature of his voice, never suspecting it to be a 
tenor, and it was not until he was close upon twenty years of age 
that he got on the right track. There have been instances before 
now of singers coming out as tenors and finding that they had 
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baritone voices—Lablache was one such—but except in the case of 
Sims Reeves one has never heard of a vocalist beginning as a bari- 
tone, then rising to the rank of tenor, and afterwards remaining on 
the heights where tenors love to dwell, for a period of fifty years. 
Meantime young Reeves was doing all that he could to advance his 
general knowledge of music. Harmony and counterpoint he had 
enough of from Mr. H. Callcott, and John Cramer polished him up 
in the piano. He learned to play the violoncello, oboe, and bassoon, 
besides acquiring such proficiency on the violin that at the beginning 
of his public career he was able more than once to undertake the duties 
of orchestral leader. At last he considered his studies complete, and 
in 1839, when he was in his eighteenth year, he made his “ first 
appearance on any stage.” It was at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and the 
part was that of the Gipsy Boy in “Guy Mannering.” Leaving 
Newcastle after singing in some other operas, the young artist fulfilled 
a short engagement at Worcester, and then went to. London, where 
he became known to patrons of the Grecian Theatre as “ Mr. John- 
son.” The assumption of the xom de thédtre may be taken as show- 
ing that the singer had as yet little confidence in his own powers. 
It was now, however, that he discovered the true quality of his voice, 
and he immediately placed himself under two well-known professors 
of that time, Mr. Hobbs and Mr. T. Cook, who succeeded in 
perfecting him as a tenor. 

His first engagement under the altered circumstances was at 
Drury Lane, then under the direction of Macready. The latter, as 
everybody knows, was by no means an easy master to serve, and our 
tenor’s connection with him was certainly not the most pleasant 
experience of his life. Passionate as he was, Macready did not 
consider himself sufficiently irascible by nature to depict anger on 
the stage, and therefore employed two unfortunate supers whose 
business it was to make faces at him, tread on his toes, kick him, 
and otherwise provoke him until he was in a state of exasper- 
ation bordering on the demoniac. ‘“ More,” he would growl, as 
he stood at the wing preparing to make a terrific entry, “more, you 
beasts!” until an exceptionally severe kick happening to coincide with 
the moment for his sudden appearance he would knock down each 
of his hired tormenters, and rush upon the stage like a maniac. 
During his engagement at Drury Lane, Purcell’s old opera, “ King 
Arthur,” having been put on the stage, Sims Reeves had to take the 
well-known war song of the Britons, “Come, if you dare.” Mac- 
ready, on the ground that “Come, if you dare” is addressed to 
enemies in the rear of the stage, required that the singer should, in 
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delivering his challenge, turn his back to the audience. To this 
arrangement the singer made decided objections ; but Macready being 
inexorable, he tried the compromise of standing sideways, looking 
alternately at the supernumeraries grouped at the back of the stage 
and at the audience in front. This was regarded as an act,of in- 
subordination, and Sims Reeves was dismissed by the irate manager 
on the spot—only to be re-engaged, however (after paying a fine of 
five pounds), as no substitute could be found. 

Two years of hard work at Drury Lane satisfied the young artist, 
and he went off to the Continent, bent on having his voice still better 
cultivated. First he got all he could from Signor Bordogni in Paris; 
then he started for Milan, where he placed himself under Mazzucato, 
then director of the Conservatoire. Here he studied hard, and led 
on the whole a joyous life. It was in the days of the Austrian tyranny, 
of which the English tenor soon had a taste. He had secured an 
engagement at La Scala, the most celebrated opera house in Italy, 
and one night he had to intimate his inability to sing owing to a sore 
throat. The doctor inspected his larynx and declared that he could 
sing if he liked. He still refused, and a squad of gendarmes accord- 
ingly called at his lodgings with a carriage and carried him off to the 
theatre. However, as the old saying goes, you may take a horse to 
the water but you cannot make him drink. The gendarmes led the 
tenor to the stage, but that was the extent of their powers : they failed 
to make him sing. 

After terminating his engagement at La Scala, Sims Reeves 
appeared with continued success at other Italian theatres; and in 1847 
he came back to London and was engaged by Jullien for English 
opera at Drury Lane. His first appearance on this occasion was as 
Edgardo in “ Lucia di Lammermoor,” and his success was immediate 
and unequivocal. Berlioz, who heard him on the occasion, wrote : 
“ Roeves sings as well as it is possible to sing in this frightful English 
language. He is a discovery beyond price for Jullien. He hasa 
charming voice of an essentially distinguished and sympathetic 
character. He is a very good musician ; his face is very expressive ; 
and he plays with all his national fire as an Irishman.” How the 
eminent French composer got it into his head that Sims Reeves was 
a son of the Emerald Isle it is impossible to imagine. 

In the beginning of 1848 the now rising tenor made his first 
appearance in oratorio, the work selected for the occasion being 
“Judas Maccabeeus,” given in Exeter Hall under the direction of 
Mr. John Hullah. He was listened to with the greatest anxiety, for 
it was feared that the operatic style which he=had hitherto cultivated 
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would not happily consort with the solidity and breadth demanded in 
Handel’s music. Nevertheless Mr. Reeves soon set aside all fears, 
and proved himself in nowise less efficient in the interpretation of 
Handel’s music than in that of Donizetti and Balfe. From this time 
forward he made very rapid strides towards perfection in oratorio ; 
and when he was engaged at the Crystal Palace Handel Festival in 
1857 he gave “ The enemy said,” in “Israel in Egypt,” with such 
remarkable power, fire, and volume of voice, breadth of style and 
evenness of vocalisation, that he completely electrified his hearers. 
He repeated this wonderful performance at several succeeding 
Festivals, and itis not too much to say that to him we owe a positive 
revolution in the interpretation of Handel’s oratorios. And now 
what need is there to tell more? Sims Reeves’s career from this period 
onwards belongs to the history of music in England. 

We have seen that the great tenor had an early difficulty about 
refusing to sing, and it is significant that he has several times been 
called upon to vindicate himself against the charge of having fre- 
quently disappointed audiences at concerts where he had been 
advertised to sing. ‘The trouble, it seems, is gout. ‘The truth is,” 
says the great singer, “I suffer from incipient gout, which sometimes 
flies to my throat instead of to my big toe. If I did as others do— 
eat and drink largely—I might drive the enemy into the feet ; but 
I live a very quiet life, and always have done. I cannot sing as 
much as 1 formerly did, but my voice is not impaired in the slightest 
degree. Now, the public think that I am a bird who sometimes can 
sing, who won't sing, and who must be made to sing. I want to 
disabuse them of that idea. The kind and art-loving public will 
understand, I am sure, that I have made great pecuniary sacrifices 
because I did not like to take pay for services which I could not 
discharge so as to do justice to the music I was called upon to per- 
form. Personal explanations are always painful things; to me I 
may say peculiarly so. It is certain I never disappoint the public 
without being far more grievously disappointed myself; but our 
frequent changes of temperature are most trying, and no care or 
caution can guarantee me against occasional attacks which forbid 
me for a season to leave the house and yield my public services to 
that art which it is the highest ambition of my soul to forward by all 
the legitimate means within my reach.” 

The singer acts as his own doctor in these cases of voice dis- 
turbance, for he is certain that he knows his own throat, the ills it is 
subject to, and the remedies that are needed, better than anyone else. 
“Throat literature ” he abominates, and as for the diagrams one sees 
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in works of the kind, “why, they would give me perpetual nightmare.” 
He follows the homceopathic method and uses homceopathic 
medicines. Even yet he will draw himself up to his full height, 
expand his chest, and tell you that he is as robust, as full of health, 
vitality, and vigour as ever he was. He thinks nothing of a twelve- 
mile walk, and often enough puts on the gloves, or has a bout with 
the foils or the sticks. A game of billiards and a hand at dummy 
whist are two of his favourite amusements. 

Once asked how he was able to put such pathos and feeling into 
a song and make a great success of it when other singers failed, the 
great tenor replied, “It is because I have always studied my words. 
I have read them and phrased them in every possible way, asked 
myself what they meant, and interpreted them according to my own 
feeling. I walk up and down trying this line and trying that until I feel 
that I have struck the right idea. But I am never satisfied. Now- 
adays singers do not study elocution sufficiently, if at all. Ina 
recitative, for instance, the words are sacrificed to the music. In my 
method they are of equal importance. I worry and fidget lest my 
voice should not be at its best when the evening comes. I go to 
the piano over and over again and run over a few notes. I always 
rehearse the songs I propose to sing—yes, even ‘Tom Bowling’ or 
‘The Death of Nelson ’—not, of course; at concert pitch, but singing 
them over, trying a phrase or a run, and always endeavouring to get 
a fresh effect.” 

Sims Reeves is hard on what he calls the “ vicious encore system.” 
He characterises it as a preposterous piece of dishonesty, of which 
all honest persons should be ashamed. The nuisance, he says rightly, 
seeks to take a shabby advantage of the suffering professional ; and 
it is to be regretted that few of our performers possess sufficient cour- 
age to return to the platform, bow politely, and indicate firmly, No! 
Your encore-monger cares nothing about symmetry, or balance, or 
cohesiveness, whether the occasion be the lyric stage, the oratorio 
performance, the benefit and ordinary concert, or the ballad concert. 
He wants to hear more than he has bargained for, and if his demand 
is not yielded to he will hoot and bray and hiss, when an attempt is 
made to perform the next piece, as if he belonged to the long-eared 
quadrupeds or feathered biped tribe. And then we have occasionally 
what the newspapers term “a scene”—an exhibition of “’Arryism ” 
that disgraces our boasted civilisation. If managers, artists, and the 
musical public would but think this matter over and determine to 
Stamp out the nuisance one great blot on our English musical 
performances might be effaced. Unfortunately, it is not yet quite 
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certain whether encores are more distasteful to the great majority of 
performers than they are to a large section of the concert-going 
public. 

Colonel Mapleson, in his “ Reminiscences,” tells a very good story 
of the great tenor. “In 1863,” he says, “I had engaged Sims Reeves 
to sing the rd of ‘ Faust’ on certain evenings at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, and one day received a telegram from the eminent tenor, 
dated Crewe, expressing his astonishment that I had announced him 
for that evening when the engagement was for the following one. I 
at once went off to Sims Reeves’s house, and learned from the butler 
that the dinner had been ordered for half-past seven o’clock. I 
thereupon informed the man that the orders had been changed, and 
that the dinner was to be served at twelve o’clock instead of the time 
originally fixed. I ascertained that Mr. Reeves was to arrive at 
Euston Station, and there met him, accompanied by Mrs. Sims 
Reeves. While she was busying herself about the general arrange- 
ments, I got the tenor to myself and told him the difficulty I was in ; 
to which he replied that it was quite impossible for him to sing that 
evening, as he had ordered his dinner at home. I at once explained 
that I had postponed it for a few hours, and that a light dinner was 
being prepared for him in his dressing-room at the theatre. The 
suddenness of my proposition seemed rather to amuse him, as he 
laughed, and I was delighted to get a kind of half-promise from him 
that provided I mentioned the matter to his wife, he would consent. 
At this moment she appeared, asking me what I was talking about to 
her husband. One of us began to state what the object in view was, 
when she exclaimed, ‘It’s all nonsense ; but I can well understand. 
Mapleson is an impresario, and wants to ruin you by making you 
sing.’ She then asked me how I could possibly think of such a thing 
when the chintz and the crumbcloth of his dressing-room had not 
been fixed. It was the custom of Mrs. Reeves to hang the walls 
with new chintz and place a fresh mangled damask cloth on the floor 
the nights her husband sang ; and on this occasion the sacred hang- 
ings had gone to the wash. I explained that I had provided other 
chintz, but to no effect. Reeves was hurried to his brougham and 
driven away, his wife remarking, as she looked scornfully at me, 
‘ He’s only a manager.’” 

In 1850 Mr. Sims Reeves was married to Miss Lucombe, a 
popular soprano singer, who for a short period shared her husband’s 
triumphs in opera and oratorio. For many years past Mrs. Reeves 
had lived in retirement, but a good deal of her time was occupied as 
a private teacher of singing, in which capacity she had a high reputa- 
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tion. She died only in July last. A son of the union—Herbert— 
after a careful education under his father and at Milan, made his 
début as a tenor singer in 1880, and exhibited a charming voice of 
remarkable sweetness though of no great power. A second Sims 
Reeves would be a boon indeed ; but it is better not to speculate 
upon it till we have lost the one whom we still happily possess. 


J. CUTHBERT HADDEN, 


VOL. CCLXXX. 
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THE POETS OF THE CITY 
CORPORATION. 


HE gradual obliteration of many deeply-rooted customs has so 
far not interfered with the annual celebration of Lord Mayor’s 
Day, which is still popular, not only with Londoners, but also 
manages to attract a large number of country folks to the metropolis. 
It may be, however, safely said, without fear of contradiction, that 
not one in a thousand of the large crowds who gather together in 
the streets of London every year to catch a glimpse of the Lord 
Mayor in his state carriage and the commonplace procession of 
policemen, firemen, soldiers, volunteers, and brass bands playing 
music-hall tunes have any idea that the City Corporation, like the 
Court of St. James, once kept a poet laureate, whose duties not 
only consisted in annually praising the new Chief Magistrate, but 
also arranging the pageant and procession in his honour. The 
descriptions of the old Lord Mayors’ shows from the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth to Queen Anne are not only valuable as records of the 
hospitality and prosperity of the City of London in the “good old 
days gone by,” but some are interesting as specimens of English 
allegorical literature. The Corporation seems to have treated its 
poets generously, and gave them carte blanche as far as the engage- 
ments of actors, singers, and musicians were concerned. These 
engagements were essential for the proper representation of the 
pageants, as many contain dialogues and songs, and some greatly 
resemble the Court Masques of Ben Jonson, Ford, and Massinger. 
The earliest printed pageant for a Lord Mayor’s Day known to 
be in existence was written by George Peele, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the Elizabethan dramatists. Peele was not only the 
City poet on two occasions, but was also conductor of pageants for 
the Court. He was for some time an actor, and a shareholder with 
Shakespeare and others in the Blackfriars Theatre. In 1589 Peele’s 
Court show, “The Arraignment of Paris,” was performed before 
Queen Elizabeth. The successful author was then a young man, 
who had recently left Christ Church College, Oxford. His works 
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were popular, and, according to Anthony Wood, “his plays were not 
only often acted with great applause in his lifetime, but did also 
endure reading with due commendation many years after his death.” 
The first Lord Mayor’s Day pageant of George Peele was written 
for Alderman Sir Wolstone Dixie in the year 1585. It describes the 
flourishing state of London in the days of good Queen Bess, and 
among the characters represented are London, Magnanimity, the 
Country, the Thames, Soldier and Sailor, Science, and four Nymphs. 
The opening speech is delivered by a Moor, who is mounted upon 
the back of a luzarn (lusern, Ze. lynx) : 
Moor, addressing the Chief Magistrate: 


From where the sun doth settle in his wain, 
And yokes his horses to his fiery car, 

And in his course gives life to Ceres’ corn ; 
Even from the torrid zone, behold I come, 
A stranger, strangely mounted, as you see, 
Seated upon a lusty luzarn’s back, 

To offer to your honour (good my Lord !) 
This emblem thus in show significant. 


Pointing to the Pageant, which exhibited a beautiful girl gorgeously apparelled, 

who personified London, the Moor continues: 
Lo! lovely London, rich and fortunate, 
Fam’d through the world for peace and happiness, 
Beautified thro’ly as her state requires, 
Is here advanc’d, and set in highest seat. 
First over her a princely trophy stands, 
Of beaten gold ; a rich and royal arms, 
Whereto this London evermore bequeaths 
Service of honour and of loyalty. 
Her props are well advised Magistrates, 
That carefully attend her person still. 
The honest franklin and the husbandman 
Lay down their sacks of corn at London’s feet, 
And bring such presents as the country yields. 
The pleasant Thames, a sweet and dainty nymph, 
For London’s good, conveys, with gentle stream 
And safe and easy passage, what she can, 
And keeps her leaping fishes in her lap. 
The soldier and the sailor frankly both 
For London's aid are all in readiness 
To venture out to fight by land and sea. 
And this thrice reverend, honourable dame, 
Science, the sap of every commonwealth, 
Surnam’d mechanical or liberal, 
Is vow’d to honour London with her skill. 


It seems probable that, after the success of this work, George Peele 


was commissioned by the City Corporation to write the Lord Mayor’s 
v2 
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Day pageants on other occasions, but the only one preserved bearing 
his name, in addition to the first, is “‘ Descensus Astroe,” written for 
Alderman William Web, the Lord Mayor of 1591. George Peele is 
supposed to have died before the year 1599, and, like many wits 
connected with the stage of the Elizabethan period, led an irregular 
life. The volume called “ Merrie conceited Jests of George Peele, 
Geni, sometime student at Oxford, wherein is shewed the course of 
his Life how he lived,” published after his death, proves that he was 
not exactly scrupulous as to the means of relieving his necessities. 

A voluminous writer of City pageants was Anthony Munday, 
whose works were satirised by Ben Jonson and his literary friends. 
Munday was not only continually quarrelling with rivals in the 
republic of letters, but he also seems to have taken part in the 
political and theological controversies of his time. “In the year 
1582,” according to the Biographica Dramatica, “he detected the 
treasonable practices of Edmund Campion and his confederates, of 
which he published an account, wherein he is styled ‘sometime the 
pope’s scholler, allowed in the seminarie at Rome.’ The publication 
of this pamphlet brought down upon him the vengeance of his 
opponents, one of whom, in answer to him, has given his history in 
these words: ‘Munday was first a stage-player, after an apprentice, 
which tyme he well served with deceaving of his master, then 
wandering towardes Italy, by his own report became a cosener in 
his journey. Coming to Rome, in his short abode there was 
charitably relieved, but never admitted in the seminary, as he pleseth 
to lye in the title of his booke ; and being wery of well doing, returned 
home to his first vomite, and was hist from the stage for his folly. 
Being thereby discouraged, he set forth a ballet against plays, though 
(O constant youth) he afterwards began again to ruffle upon the stage. 
I omit (continues this author) among other places his behaviour in 
the Barbican with his good mistress and mother. Two things how- 
ever must not be passed of this boy’s infelicite, two several ways of 
late notorious. First he writing upon the death of Everard Haunse, 
was immediately controled and disproved by one of his owne batche, 
and shortly after setting forth the apprehension of M. Campion was 
disproved by George (I was about to say Judas) Eliot, who, writing 
against him, proved that those things he did were for lukers sake 
only, and not for the truthe, thogh he himself be a person of the 
same predicament, of whom I muste say that if felony be honesty, 
then he may for behavoire be taken for a lawful witness against so 
good men.’ It will take from the credit of this narrative to observe 
that our author was after this time servant to the Earl of Oxford, and 
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a messenger of the Queen’s bed-chamber, posts which he would 
scarce have held had his character been so infamous as is represented 
above.” Anthony Munday seems to have written about twenty Lord 
Mayor’s Day pageants for the City Corporation. Those for 1605, 
1609, 1611, 1614, 1615, 1616, 1618, and 1623 were certainly written 
by him, and the greater part of the missing or lost pageants from 
1592 to 1604 have also been attributed to him by various authorities. 
Munday not only “stage-managed” his own productions, but was 
for many years the contractor authorised by the City Corporation to 
supply actors and singers, supers and dresses, and pasteboard dragons 
and giants for the pageants. “ Metropolis Coronata, the Triumphes 
of Ancient Drapery, or Rich Cloathing of England” was written for 
the inauguration as Lord Mayor in 1615 of Sir John Jolles, a member 
of the Drapers’ Company. London, surrounded by her twelve 
daughters (7.e. the twelve companies), was the principal feature of the 
show ; “onely Drapery is nearest to her,” as Munday naively says, 
“as being the first and chiefest-honoured society before all others,” 
the “ Foure goodly mounts” to protect her being “‘ Learned Religion, 
Militarie Discipline, Navigation, and Homebread Husbandrie.” 
This feature is followed bya “ device of huntsmen, all clad in greene, 
with their bowes, arrowes, and bugles, and a new slaine deere carried 
among them. It savoureth of Earle Robert de la Hude, sometime 
Earle of Huntingdon, and sonne-in-law (by marriage) to olde Fitz- 
Alwine.” He is accompanied by “ Little John, Scathlocke, Much 
the miller’s sonne, Right-hitting Brand, Fryar Tuck, and many more.” 
Robin Hood and Tuck declaim a short dialogue, and the procession 
concludes with a hunting-song :— 


Now wend we together, my merry men all, 
Unto the forrest side-a, 

And there to strike a buck or a doe, 

Let our cunning all be tried-a. 


Then go we merrily, merrily on, 

To the green-wood to take up our stand, 
Where we will lye in waite for our game, 
With our bent bowes in our hand. 


What life is there like to Robin Hood ? 

It is so pleasant a thing-a ; 

In merry Shirwood he spends his dayes 
As pleasantly as a King-a, 

No man may compare with Robin Hood, 
With Robin Hood, Scathlocke, and John ; 
Their like was never, nor never will be, 
If in case that they were gone. 
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They will not sway from merry Shirwood, 
In any place else to dwell ; 

For there is neither city nor towne 

That likes them halfe so well. 


Our lives are wholly given to hunt, 
And haunt the merry greene-wood, 
Where our best service is daily spent 
For our master Robin Hood. 


Anthony Munday was a member of the Drapers’ Company, and 
in the latter part of his life followed the trade in Cripplegate. 

The celebrated dramatist, Thomas Dekker,' whose plays have 
been frequently reprinted, was commissioned by the City Corpora- 
tion to write the Lord Mayor’s Day pageants on two occasions—in 
1612 and 1629. The last, entitled “‘ London’s Tempe, or The Field 
of Happiness,” was for Alderman James Campebell, a member of 
the Ironmongers’ Company. The useful trade is highly extolled 
and picturesquely described by the City laureate in the course of 
the pageant, as may be seen in the following extract : “ The fourth 
presentation is called the Lemnian forge. In it are Vulcan, the 
smith of Lemnos, with his servants (the Cyclopes), whose names 
are Pyracmon, Brontes, and Sceropes, working at the anvile. Their 
habite are wastcoates and leather aprons. Their hair blacke and 
shaggy, in knotted curles. A fire is seene in the forge, bellowes 
blowing, some filling, some at other workes ; thunder and lightning 
on occasion. As the smiths are at worke, they sing in praise of 
iron, the anvile and hammer, by the concordant stroakes and soundes 
of which Tuballcayne became the first inventor of musicke.” 


THE SONG. 


Brave iron! brave hammer ! from your sound, 
The art of musicke has her ground ; 
On the anvile thou keep’st time, 
Thy knick-a-knock is a smithes best chyme. 
Yet thwick-a-thwack, 
Thwick, thwack-a-thwack, thwack, 
Make our brawny sinewes crack, 
Then pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat, pat, 
Till thickest barres be beaten flat. 


We shooe the horses of the sunne, 
Harnesse the dragons of the moone, 





' Thomas Dekker, like Anthony Munday, was also satirised by Ben Jonson 
in ‘*The Poetaster.”” Dekker, however, was not afraid of ‘‘O rare Ben Jonson,” 
and amply revenged himself in ‘‘ Satyromastic, or the Untrussing a humorous 
Poet.” 
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Forge Cupid’s quiver, bow, and arrowes, 
And our dame’s coach that’s drawn with sparrowes, 
Till thwick-a-thwack, &c. 
Jove’s roaring cannons, and his rammers, 
We beat out our Lemnian hammers ; 
Mars his gauntlet, helme, and speare, 
And Gorgon‘shield, are all made here. 
Till thwick-a-thwack, &c. 


The grate which (shut) the day out-barres, 
Those golden studdes which naile the starres, 
The globe’s case, and the axletree, 
Who can hammer these but wee ? 

Till thwick-a-thwack, &c. 
A warming-panne to heate earth’s bedde, 
Lying i’ th’ frozen zone halfe dead ; 
Hob-nailes to serve the man i’ th’ moone, 
And sparrow-bils to cloute Pan’s shoone, 

Whose work but ours ? 
Till thwick-a-thwack, &c. 

Venus’ kettles, pots, and pannes, 
We make, or else she brawles and bannes ; 
Tonges, shovels, andirons have their places, 
Else she scratches all our faces. 

Till thwick-a-thwack, &c. 


"Thomas Middleton, the author of the play called ‘‘ The Witch,” 
often mentioned in connection with Shakespeare’s “‘ Macbeth,” wrote 
the Lord Mayor’s Day pageants on four occasions—1613, 1619, 1621, 
and 1626.' The first, “ Triumphs of Truth,” was for the inaugura- 
tion of his namesake, Sir Thomas Middleton, a member of the 
Grocers’ Company. In this pageant Middleton is unduly severe on 
the rival City laureate, Anthony Munday. The preface also shows 
that Middleton had a very high opinion of himself and a very poor 
one of his rival. “Search all chronicles, histories, records, in what 
language or letter soever ; let the inquisitive man waste the dear 
treasures of his time and eyesight, he shall conclude his life only in 
this certainty, that there is no subject upon earth received into the 
place of his government with the like state and magnificence as is 
the Lord Mayor of the city of London. . . . The miserable want of 
both which in the impudent common writer hath often forced from 
me much pity and sorrow ; and it would heartily grieve any under- 


' In 1640 Thomas Middleton was also appointed City Chronologer, an office 
previously held by Ben Jonson and Francis Quarles. The salary given to the 
City Chronologer is incidentally mentioned by Jonson in an indignant letter to 
the Earl of Newcastle in 1631: ‘‘ Yesterday the barbarous Court of Aldermen 
have withdrawn their chandlery pension for verjuice and mustard, £33 6s. 8.” 
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standirg spirit to behold, many times, so glorious a fire in bounty 
and goodnesse offering to match itselfe wiih freezing art, in darkness 
with the candle out, looking like the picture of Blacke Monday.” 
The most interesting portion of this pageant is the song in praise of 
Sir Thomas Middleton. This is how it is introduced : “ At Soper- 
lane end a senate house (is) erected, upon which musitians sit 
playing ; and more to quicken time, a sweet voyce (is) married to 
these wordes.” London, “who is attired like a reverend mother,” is 
the lady addressed : 


Mother of many honorable sonnes, 
Thinke not the glasse too slowly runnes, 
That in Time’s hand is set, 
Because thy worthy sonnes appeares not yet : 
Lady be pleased, the hower growes on, 
Thy Joy will be compleate anon ; 
Thou shalt behold 
The man enrolléd 
In henour’s brookes, whom vertue raises ; 
Love-circled round, 
His triumphs crown’d 
With all good wishes, prayers, and praises. 


What greater comfort to a mother’s heart, 
Than to behold her sonnes desert : 
Goe hand in hand with love, 
Respect, and honour, blessings from above ! 
It is of power all greefes to kiil, 
And with a flood of joy to fil 
Thy aged eyes 
To see him rise 
With glory deck’d, where exrectation, 
Grace, truth, and fame, 
Met in his name, 
Attends his honor’s confirmation. 


The Rev. John Squire, vicar of Shoreditch, was the author of the 
Lord Mayor’s Day pageant of 1620, called “ The Tryumph of Peace.” 
It was written for Sir Francis Jones, a member of the Haberdashers’ 
Company. The spectacle seems to have been on a grand scale, and 
there were two water-processions.' In the second water-procession, 


! The procession of a Lord Mayor is made partly by land, and partly by 
water. Cimon, the famous Athenian General, obtained a victory by sea, and 
another by land, on the same day, over the Persians and Barbarians. 

Warburion’s note to Tope’s ** Dunciad,.” 


*Twas on the day, when . . . rich and grave, 
Like Cimon, triumph’d both on land and wave : 
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entitled “ Parnassus Mount,” Apollo was surrounded by the Muses. 
“This accompanied the lord Maior up to Westminster, with variety 
of musique, where, while his honour was taking the oath, it returned 
backe and met him in Paule’s Church-yard, where Euterpe and 
Terpsichore entertained him with this song ”— 
We Muses of the pleasant hill, 
That bathe within the Thespian spring, 
That did direct the Grecian quill, 
Who of olde Pelius’ sonne did sing ; 
We that Amphion did inspire 
Vith admired strains and layes, 
And did infuse a sacred fire 
In both these to gaine the baycs. 
We Apolloes hand-mayds Nine, 
Come to meet thee on the way, 
That unto thy honour's shrine, 
We might dedicate this day ; 
And this ditty us among, 
So curiously shal wrest thy glory, 
That the envious ’mongst this throng 
Shall confesse it merits story. 


The author of that fine play “The Duchess of Malfi,” John 
Webster, was the City poet of the year 1624. His work entitled 
“ Monuments of Honour” was written for the inauguration as Lord 
Mayor of Alderman John Gore, a member of the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company. The City laureate of this year seems also to have belonged 
to the same Company, as he is styled “ Merchant Tailor,” and in the 
dedication to the worthy Alderman he describes himself as “one 
born free of the Merchant Tailors’ Company.” The Rev. Alexander 
Dyce, in his edition of the dramatist’s works, reproduces an old 
“T.O. Y.” bill from the Alleyn Papers (published by the Shake- 
speare Society), which clearly proves that he was the son of John 
Webster, Merchant Tailor, to whom John and Edward Alleyn 
acknowledge themselves debtors. ‘All men shall know by these 
presents that we John Allein, cytysen and Inholder of London, 
and Edward Allein, of London, gentleman, do owe and ar indebted 
unto John Webster, cytysen and merchanntayler of London, the 
somme of fyftene shyllynges of lawfull money of England, to be 
payed to the sayd John Webster, or his assygnes, on the last day 
of September next insewinge the date hereof, wherto wee binde us, 


(Pomps without guilt, of bloodless swords and maces, 
Glad chains, warm furs, broad banners, and broad faces). 
Now Night descending, the proud scene was o'er. . . 
The Durciad, 
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our heyres and assygnes, by these presentes. Subscrybed this 

xxvth day of July, 1591, and in the xxxiii of her Ma-ties raygne. 
Joun ALLEIN, 
Ep, ALLEYN.” 


It will be seen from the following extract from ‘“ Monuments of 
Honour” that the grand old dramatist highly extols the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company : 

“ After my Lord Mayor’s landing, and coming past Paul’s Chain, 
there first attends for his honour, in Paul’s Church-yard, a beautiful 
spectacle, called the Temple of Honour ; the pillars of which are 
bound about with roses and other beautiful flowers, which shoot up 
to the adorning of the King’s Majesty’s Arms on the top of the 
Temple. In the highest seat a person representing Troynovant, or 
the City, enthroned, in rich habiliments: beneath her, as admiring 
her peace and felicity, sit five eminent cities, as Antwerp, Paris, 
Rome, Venice, and Constantinople: under these sit five famous 
scholars and poets of this our kingdom, as Sir Geoffrey Chaucer, 
the learned Gower, the excellent John Lydgate, the sharp-witted Sir 
Thomas More, and last, as worthy both soldier and scholar, Sir 
Philip Sidney,—these being celebrators of honour, and the pre- 
servers both of the names of men and memories of cities above to 
posterity. I present, riding afore this Temple, Henry de Royal, the 
first pilgrim or gatherer of quarterage for this Company, and John of 
Yeacksley, King Edward the Third’s pavilion-maker, who purchased 
our Hall in the sixth year of the aforesaid King’s government. These 
lived in Edward the First’s time likewise ; in the sixth of whose 
reign this company was confirmed a guild or corporation by the name 
of Tailors and Linen-armourfer]s, with power to choose a Master and 
Wardens at midsummer. These are decently habited and hooded 
according to the ancient manner. My Lord is here saluted with two 
speeches ; first, by Troynovant, in these lines following : 


THE SPEECH OF TROYNOVANT. 


History, Truth, and Virtue seek by name 

To celebrate the Merchant-Tailors’ fame. 

That Henry de Royal, this we call 

Worthy John Yeacksley purchas’d first this Hall : 
And thus from low beginnings there oft springs 
Societies claim brotherhoods of Kings. 

I, Troynovant, plac’d eminent in the eye 

Of these admire at my felicity, 

Five cities, Antwerp, and the spacious Paris, 
Rome, Venice, and the Turk’s metropolis : 
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Beneath these, five learned poets, worthy men, 
Who do eternize brave acts by their pen, 

Chaucer, Gower, Lydgate, More, and for our time 
Sir Philip Sidney, glory of our clime : 

These beyond death a fame to monarchs give, 
And these make cities and societies live. 


“The next delivered by him represents Sir Philip Sidney. . . . 
These passing on, in the next place my Lord is encountered with the 
person of Sir John Hawkwood, in complete armour, his plume, and 
feather for his horse’s chaffron, of the company’s colours, white and 
watchet (pale blue). This worthy knight did most worthy service, 
in the time of Edward the Third, in France ; after, served as general 
divers princes of Italy, went to the Holy Land ; and in his return 
back died at Florence, and there lies buried with a fair monument 
over him. This worthy gentleman was free of our Company ; and 
thus I prepare him to give my Lord entertainment : 


SIR JOHN HAWKWOOD'S SPEECH. 


My birth was mean, yet my deservings grew 

To eminence, and in France a high pitch flew : 

From a poor common soldier I attain’d 

The style of captain, and then knighthocd gain’d ; 
Serv’d the Black Prince in France in all his wars ; 
Then went i’ the Holy Land ; thence brought my scars, 
And wearied body which no danger fear’d, 

To Florence, where it nobly lies inteer’d : 

There Sir John Hawkwood’s memory doth live, 

And to the Merchant-Tailors fame doth give. 


* After him follows a Triumphant Chariot with the Arms of the 
Merchant-Tailors, coloured and gilt in several places of it; and 
over it there is supported, for a canopy, a rich and very spacious 
Pavilion, coloured crimson, with a Lion Passant : this is drawn with 
four horses ; for porters would have made it move tottering and 
improperly. In the Chariot I place for the honour of the Company, 
of which records remain in the Hall, eight famous Kings of this land, 
that have been free of this worshipful Company.” 

The distinguished author of the “ Woman Killed with Kindness,” 
Thomas Heywood, was not only a favourite with the City Aldermen, 
but was also popular with the young men of Cheapside and the 
Mint on account of his play, “ The Foure Prentices of London.” 
Heywood was the writer of the Lord Mayor’s Day pageants from 
1631 to 1639, and seven of them have been published, but they can 
hardly be considered in any perceptible degree to heighten the 
author’s fame. As F. W. Fairholt, in his account of the City pageants, 
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justly observes, “the speeches are rather turgid and bombastic, and 
are remarkably full of pedantic allusions; in fact, he does not by 
any means shine as a City poet with the brilliance he displays as a 
dramatist.” Heywood has left on record “that it was never any 
great ambition in him to be voluminously read,” and perhaps this 
remark was intended to apply to the works ordered by his wealthy 
City patrons. His best known pageant, “ Porta Pietatis, or the Port 
or Harbour of Piety,” was written for the inauguration as Lord Mayor 
in 1631 of Sir Maurice Abbot, a member of the Drapers’ Company. 
Speeches of Proteus! open and conclude the pageant. The last 
one is as follows : 


THE SPEECH AT NIGHT. 


Now bright Hiperion hath unloos’d his teame, 

And washt his coach in cold Ister’s streame ; 

Day doth to night give place, yet e’re you sleepe, 
Remember what the prophet of the deepe, 

Proteus, foretold. All such as state aspire, 

Must be as bulls, as serpents, and like fire. 

The shepheard grazing of his flocks, displayes 

The use and profit from the fleece we raise. 

That Indian beast ? (had he a tongue to speake) 
Would say, suppresse the proud, support the weake. 
That ship the merchant’s honour loudly tells, 

And how all other trades it antecells ; 

But Piety doth point you to that starre, 

By which good merchants steere. Too bold we are 
To keepe you from your rest, to-morrow’s sunne 
Will raise you to new cares, not yet begun. 


John Taylor, who wrote the Lord Mayor’s Day pageant of 1634, 
was usually styled by his contemporaries “ The Water Poet,” in con- 
sequence of his having followed the occupation of a sculler on 
the river Thames. He was born, according to the Biographica 
Dramatica, “in the city of Gloucester in 1580; but received hardly 
any education, as he declares he scarce learnt his Accidence. He 
was bound apprentice to a waterman in London, and at the intervals 
which he could spare from his business used to employ himself in 
writing pamphlets. He was fourteen or sixteen years servant in the 
Tower, and once was mad enough to venture himself and a com- 

' * Proteus, the son of Oceanus and Thetis, or, according to others, of Neptune 
and Pheenice. He was one of the gods of the sea, could foretell future events, 
and change himself into any shape. He appeared like a ghost before Tmolus 
and Telegonus, his children, giants of unparalleled cruelty, and terrified them so 
much that they left off their barbarity.” See also Virgil and Ovid. 

* Rhinoceros. 
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panion in a boat made of paper to Rochester; but before they 
landed the water soaked through, and if it had not been for corks or 
bladders, they had been both drowned. He was a violent loyalist ; 
and at the beginning of the rebellion retired to Oxford, from whence, 
on the surrender of that place, he returned to London, and kept a 
public-house in Phoenix Alley, by Long Acre. On the death of the 
King (Charles I.) he set up the sign of the Mourning Crown, but 
that giving offence to the reigning powers, he was obliged to pull it 
down; on which he hung up his own picture, under which were 
these two lines : 


There’s many a King’s Head hanged up for a sign, 
And many a Saint’s Head too. Then why not mine?” 


The Lord Mayor’s Day pageant written by John Taylor is called 
“The Triumphs of Fame and Honour,” and was produced at the 
inauguration as Chief Magistrate in 1634 of Alderman Robert 
Parkhurst, a member of the Clothworkers’ Company. The printed 
copies of this pageant are extremely rare, and there is not even a 
copy in the Library of the City Corporation. John Taylor died in 
the year 1654, in his fifty-seventh year, and was buried in Covent 
Garden Churchyard. In early life the “ Water Poet” wrote two 
works, appropriately called “The Sculler” and “Fair and Foul 
Weather.” He is introduced as follows in Alexander Pope’s poem 
‘The Dunciad ”: 

And now, on Fancy’s easy wing convey’d, 

The King descending, views th’ Elysian Shade. 

A slipshod Sibyl led his steps along, 

In lofty madness meditating song ; 

Her tresses staring from Poetic dreams, 

And never wash’d, but in Castalia’s streams. 
Taylor, their better Charon, lends an oar 

(Once swan of Thames, tho’ now he sings no more). 


The first Lord Mayor’s Day pageant allowed since Cromwell had 
been in power took place in 1655, when the “book ” was written 
by an author named Edmund Gayton. The full title of the civic 
production is “ Charity Triumphant, or the Virgin Hero. Exhibited 
29 Oct. 1655, being the Lord Mayor’s Day. London, 1655, 
dedicated to Alderman Dethicke.” The worthy Alderman was a 
member of the Mercers’ Company, and he exhibited the realisation 
of the Company’s arms—the crowned Virgin on horseback : 

See how she rides! See how she comes ! 
Alarum’d in with fifes and drumms : 

Not Venus with the bribed Winds 
Blowing her Hair (the Snare of minds) 
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And all her fluttring blind array 

Of Cupids, that fore-run the way ; 

Not in her richest Pearly Shell, 

Nor yet Proserpina for Hell 

When the great Lord of wealth (her love) 
Did all the Intrals of his Earth improve, 
To catch (the not so taken Maid) 

In’s Zdon Carre made Light afraid, 
And richest Stones, benighted day, 

Did so much Gallantry display : 

As when our Virgin and her Pages, 

The Pride of this, the talke of Ages 
That are to come, did passe the street 
In Satten all from head to feet ; 

** And every Virgin who stood by, 
Wish’d secretly, O would that I 

Were of the Mercers Company !” 


The City poet was not present at the performance of his work, 
being at the time in the debtors’ prison. Gayton was educated at 
the Merchant Taylors’ School, and won a scholarship at St. John’s 
College, Oxford. He was also a protégé of Ben Jonson, and was a 
prolific writer of verse and prose. Notwithstanding the opportunities 


Gayton had for building up a brilliant position for himself, he led a 
vagrant life, and his days were spent either in the debtors’ prison or 
in abject poverty. In 1636 the Oxford University authorities 
appointed him superior beadle in arts and physic, but after 
some years he was expelled, and reinstated at the time of the 
Restoration. In London, according to an account in Anthony 
Wood’s “ Athen,” “he lived in a sharking condition, and wrote 
trite things merely to get bread to sustain him and his wife.” 
Gayton seems to have lived in the same wretched condition at 
Oxford, where he died in his lodgings in Cat Street on December 12, 
1666. The vice-chancellor, Dr. John Field, who presided at a 
meeting to elect a successor, denounced him as “an ill husband, and 
so improvident that he had but one farthing in his pocket when he 
died.” 

The next Lord Mayor’s Day pageant, produced during the 
Commonwealth period, was written by John Bulteel, a translator and 
writer of miscellaneous literature, who was the son of Jean Bultel, 
a French Protestant clergyman residing at Dover. The full title of 
John Bulteel’s work is “London’s Triumph, or the Solemn and 
Magnificient reception of that honoured gentleman, Robert Tichburn, 
Lord Maior ; after his return from taking his oath at Westminster, 
the morrow after Simon and Jude day, being October 29, 1656.” 
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In this work Bulteel naively describes London as a city “‘ where the 
rich live splendidly, and the poorest are free from want!” The Lord 
Mayor, who was a member of the Skinners’ Company, was received 
by Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector of England, on the occasion of 
the civic festival, when, according to the laureate of the Corporation, 
“all the nation seemed to be epitomised within the walls of her 
metropolis.” The following extract from John Bulteel’s work seems 
to prove that it was a rather vulgar and noisy affair, and must have 
resembled the modern circus processions in small provincial towns : 
“ The first pageant past on before the Lord Maior as far as Afercers’ 
Chappel; a gyant being twelve foot in height going before the 
pageant for the delight of the people. Over against Sofer-/ane End 
stood another pageant also ; upon this were place’d severall sorts of 
beasts, as lyons, tygers, bears, leopards, foxes, apes, monkeys, in a 
great wildernesse ; at the forepart whereof sate Pan with a pipe in 
his hand ; in the middle was a canopie, at the portal whereof sate 
Orpheus inan antique attire, playing on his harp, while all the beasts 
seem’d to dance at the sound of his melody. Under the canopie 
sate four satyrs playing on pipes. The embleme of this pageant 
seem’d proper to the Company out of which the Lord Maior was 
elected ; putting the spectators in mind how much they ought 
to esteem such a calling, as clad the Judges in their garments of 
honour, and Princes in their robes of majestic, and makes the 
wealthy ladies covet winter, to appear clad in their sable furrs. 
A second significance of this emblem may be this,—that as 
Orpheus tam’d the wild beasts by the alluring sound of his melody, 
so doth a just and upright governor tame and govern the wild affec- 
tions of men, by good and wholesome laws, causing a general joy 
and peace in the place where he commands. ... The Lord 
Maior rode forward to his house in Silver Street, the military 
bands still going before him. When he was in this house, 
they saluted him with two volleys of shot, and so marching again to 
their ground in Cripple-gate Churchyard, they lodg’d their colours ; 
and as they began, so concluded this daye’s triumph. When the 
barges wherein the soldiers were, came right against [V/itehad/, they 
saluted the Lord Protector and his Council with severall rounds of 
musketry, which the Zord Protector answered with signal testimonies 
of grace and courtesie. And returning to Whitehall, after the Lord 
Maior had taken the oath of office before the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer, they saluted the Zord Protector with another volley.” 

John Bulteel was a venal trader in adulation, and a “turncoat” 
as far as politics were concerned. From the dedications to various 
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patrons, he appears to have been a Republican during the Common- 
wealth and a Royalist at the Restoration. His translations wee 
chiefly from French authors of the period, and include an adaptation 
of one of Corneille’s plays. He is also stated to have been for 
some time private secretary to the Earl of Clarendon, and died in 
the parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields in 1683. 

John Tatham, who commenced writing the Lord Mayor’s Day 
pageants in 1657, was the first poet regularly employed by the City 
Corporation since Heywood held the position. His most important 
pageant, “The Royal Oake,” was given in 1660, the year of the 
Restoration of King Charles II. The Lord Mayor was Sir Richard 
Browne, Bart., a member of the Merchant Taylors’ Company, and, 
as the following extract shows, that Royalist celebrations were con- 
tinued until Lord Mayor’s Day :— 

‘Sylvanus, the rural god, attyred like a huntsman, about his 
waist a girdle of leaves, his habit russet, on his breast a star to dis- 
tinguish him, and in his hand a bugle horn, accosts the lord mayor 
in these words : 


No more of noise, as you respect our care, 
Forsake your natures, and be still as ayr. 
Ere Time had laid his iron coat aside, 
And Peace was rather ravisht then a bride ; 

Whil’st that the subtle eye of tyranny 

Greedily hunted after majesty. 

The close trunck of the oak did entertain, 

And so secur’d, your royal soveraign ; 

Twice she received him in her happy womb, 

At his conveying hence and coming home ; 

As though a greater knot had been t’ unty, 

Then ere was twisted in the prophesy. 

The pendant leaves his head enshadow’d round, 

Not only to conceale, but to be crown’d ; 

The barke that brought him, flew as though it meant 
To steale upon us without Time’s consent. 

Thus does the oake draw a fresh breath from fancy, 
By the instinctive vertue of his name ; 

And consecrated ought to be to Jove, 
Producing both th’ effects of peace and love. 
The rusticks shall be civiliz’d and now 
Imbrace what heretofore they’d not allow ; 
About the royal oak the nymphs shall sing, 
And dance a measure to their lord the King, 
The woodman, so refus’d, shall on each tree 
Inscription make of their quit slavery, 

And for a girdle in a garter sense, 

*Bout th’ cake write Acamy soit gui maly pence.” 
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There are no records in existence of John Tatham’s life, but “ from 
a perusal of his plays,” as F. W. Fairholt points out, “ he appears to be 
chiefly remarkable for his loyalty and his hatred of the Scotch. 
They consist of four pieces : ‘ Love Crowns the End ;’ a pastorall, 
presented by the schollers of Bingham, in the County of Nottingham, 
in the yeare 1632, published in 1640. ‘The Distracted State ;’ a 
tragedy, written in 1641, and printed ten years afterwards, in which 
he introduces a Scotch apothecary, who undertakes to poison the 
King of Sicily, and declares, ‘an’ me countremen ha’ peyson’d three 
better kingdomes than this.’ ‘The Scot’s Figguries: or a Knot of 
Knaves,’ 1652, expresses the greatest detestation of the Scotch ; repre- 
senting them as spreading disaffection in religion and government, 
and declaring ‘they have done nought for England but ruin it.’ 
This play does not appear to have been acted, which was not the 
case with his other equally violent production, entitled ‘The Rump : 
or the Mirrour of the late Times, a comedy, acted with great 
applause at the private house in Dorset Court, 1661.’ In this play, 
the principal political characters of the latter years of the Pro- 
tectorate are introduced in the most offensive manner. Lambert 
and Fleetwood are competitors for the Protectorship ; the other 
characters being Desborough, Hewson, &c. Ladies Fleetwood and 
Lambert, and Cromwell’s widow, are among the female characters ; 
the two latter are especially held up to ridicule, as models of 
vulgarity and insolence. In their first scene they quarrel violently, 
Mrs. Cromwell ending her tirade against Lady Lambert by calling 
her ‘a proud imperious slut’; to which she retorts, ‘The woman is 
surely come from Billingsgate ; Priss, ask how oysters goe there.’ 
The play ends with their downfall, and shifts for a living, ‘one ey’d 
Huson’ calling ‘boot or shoes to mend,’ Desborough crying turnips, 
and Cromwell’s widow entering with a tub, and the street cry of 
‘What kitchen-stuffe have you, maids?’ Whitelock concludes by 
soliciting work for himself as a poor lawyer, ‘be it good or bad,’ 
from the audience. The opinions that governed Tatham in his 
writings are well expressed in the prologue to his play, where he 


declares 
he’s sure the thing will please 
The loyal-hearted party ; and what then? 
Why, truly he thinks them the wiser men.” 


The next City poet was Thomas Jordan, one of the few actor- 
poets flourishing in the time of Charles I. who lived to see the 
Restoration of the Stuarts. When the theatres were closed by the 
Commonwealth Parliament Jordan supported himself by writing 
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verses in praise of the Roundheads, and at the Restoration wrote 
broadsides extolling General Monk. He also wrote several flattering 
verses to welcome King Charles II. at public functions, and one of 
them, published in the “ Nursery of Novelties in Variety of Poetry,” 
commences thus : 

Mirrour of majesty, bright rising sun, 

The virtues of all kings compriz’d in one ; 

How shall I look on thee, great lord of light ? 

Lay by thy beams, or fortifie my sight : 

Thou art so frequent at the throne of grace, 

That God's reflective glory gilds thy face. 


The * Merrie Monarch ” must have laughed in his sleeves at the 
fulsome eulogy on his vir/ues; but it was no doubt owing to these 
circumstances that Jordan was chosen, in 1671, to succeed John 
Tatham as the City poet by the Corporation of London. The Lord 
Mayor’s Day pageant of 1671 was memorable as being the first for 
five years, in consequence of the plague and the great fire of London 
having rendered such performances impossible. Thomas Jordan’s 
second production, “ London Triumphant: or the City in Jollity 
and Splendour, 1672,” was attended by Charles II. and his Court. 
The King was also present at the banquet given by Sir Robert 
Hanson, Kt., the Lord Mayor, in the Guildhall, “where,” the City 
poet tells us, “ his lordship and the guests being all seated, the City 
musick began to touch their instruments with very artful fingers ; 
and after a lesson being played, and their ears well feasted as their 
mouths, a person with a good voice, in good humour, and audible 
utterance (the better to provoke digestion), sings this new droll to 
the tune of With a Lading : 

Let’s drink and droll, and dance and sing, 
And merrily cry, Long live the King : 
*Tis friendship and peace 
Making trading increase : 
Blind Fortune has plaid 


The changeable jade ; 
We may curse her. 


Let’s sum up all that hath been done, 
From forty-two till seventy-one, 
Then he that loves changes, 
Let him go on: 
But I’le venture my fiddle ; and forty to one 
Twill be worser. 


When ordinance laws beat down the kings, 
And Peters preach’d for thimbles and rings ; 
When all that we priz’d 
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Were sacrific’d, 
What did it produce 
For general use 

But confusion ? 


The conjuring party raised then 
Spirits they ne’re could lay agen ; 
But suffer’d disasters, 
Their servants grew masters ; 
Who slighted their votes, 
And cudgell’d their coats 
In conclusion. 


Thus did our holy war succeed, 
It made two hundred thousand bleed, 
And fellows that neither could write nor read, 
Did scutter in pulpits 
The sanctifi’d seed 
Of division. 
The captain of a troop of horse 
With courage and conduct, cunning and force, 
The Crown, King, and Kingdom, did divorce, 
And put the land into a Protecterly ccurse, 
By exision. 


And after that great fatal blow, 
Vhat did become of all, you know. 
The right royal heir 
Return’d to his chair ; 
By no means fallac‘ous 
But by a good gracious 
Director. 


Now let us survey this present age, 
Where freedom enlargeth the bounds of the stage : 
’Tis pleasanter far than ruin and rage, 
That swagger’d and sway’d 
When Oliver played 
The Protector. 


Our ensigns now are turned to smocks ; 
And ladies fight with their fire-locks ; 
Wine, women, and sturgeon 
Make work for the surgeon, 
The bonny buff jacket 
Doth tilt at a placket 
Of roses. 


Thus have you heard the changes runz, 
As much as may be said or sung : 
We must be no talkers, 
For fear the night-walkers 
Do watch for our words 
And wait with their swords, 
For our noses.” 
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Thomas Jordan continued to write the Lord Mayor's Day 
pageants until 1684, the year of his death. His productions were 
despised and laughed at by his literary rivals, but some of the critics 
of this century have discovered that he really had a large share of 
poetical merit. Charles Knight described him as the “ most facetious 
of City poets,” and this statement is certainly not exaggerated. 

A now-forgotten author, Matthew Taubman, succeeded Thomas 
Jordan as the City poet in 1685, and continued to write the pageants 
until 1689. His most notable pageant, entitled “‘ London’s Triumph : 
or the Goldsmiths’ Jubilee,” was written for Sir John Shorter, who 
was Lord Mayor in 1687. Sir John, according to Strype’s Stow, 
“ never served sheriff, nor a freeman of the City : appointed by King 
James II.” The King attended the banquet given by his protégé in 
the Guildhall, and the opening lines of the “loyal” song written for 
that occasion, were as follows : 

How great are the blessings of government made 
By the excellent rule of our prince, 

Who while troubles and cares do his pleasures invade, 
To his people all joy does dispense ; 

And while he for us is still caring and thinking, 
We have nothing to mind but our shops and our trade. 


And then to divert us with drinking, 
And then to divert us with feasting and drinking. 


Matthew Taubman wrote many verses flattering James II. ; but 
the flight of the unfortunate monarch across the Channel to make 
way for his son-in-law did not seem to trouble the City laureate in 
the least. On more than one occasion Taubman used up his old 
material, and, with slight alterations, these verses had a new lease of 
life as eulogies on King William and Queen Mary. The “loyal” 
song sung before James II. was also heard again in the Guildhall in 
praise of William III. This took place in 1689, when Sir Thomas 
Pilkington, a member of the Skinners’ Company, as Lord Mayor, 
entertained King William and Queen Mary, Princess (afterwards 
Queen) Anne and her husband, Prince George of Denmark, and the 
representatives of both Houses of Parliament. This was Matthew 
Taubman’s last appearance as a writer of the Lord Mayor’s Day 
pageants. Perhaps the City Corporation had enough of the “ loyalty ” 
of the turn-coat official poet. 

The last of the City poets, Elkanah Settle, is now principally 
remembered as one of the “heros” in Alexander Pope’s poem 
“The Dunciad.” He was not, however, by any means the dunce as 
depicted by Pope, but enjoyed for many years an extensive reputa- 
tion as a dramatist, poet, and writer on politics. According to John 
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Dennis, “he was a formidable rival to Mr. Dryden, and that in the 
University of Cambridge there were those who gave him the pre- 
ference.” ‘This statement is also confirmed by Milbourn, Walsted, 
and other contemporary writers.! Settle had an adventurous life. 
The son of a Bedfordshire gentleman, he entered Trinity College, 
Oxford, in his eighteenth year, but left the University without taking 
a degree. On his arrival in London, Settle soon plunged into the 
political squabbles of that wretched period of English history, and 
frequently changed sides as a Whig or Tory. He also wrote a 
flattering poem on the occasion of the coronation of King James II., 
and was rewarded by that weak-minded monarch by being appointed 
“Court Journalist.” In 1680 he was entrusted with the manage- 
ment of the absurd ceremony of “ Tope-burning,” and some years 
afterwards enlisted as a trooper in King James’s army on Hounslow 
Heath. It was in the year 1691 that he was appointed City poet, 
and annually wrote verses to celebrate the Lord Mayor’s Day. These 
poems are entitled “Triumphs for the Inauguration of the Lord 
Mayor,” and the last was written in 1708, but was not represented, 
owing to the recent death of Prince George of Denmark, consort of 
Queen Anne. One of the most curious is that written for Sir 
Samuel Dashwood, a member of the Vintners’ Company and Lord 
Mayor in 1702. Queen Anne was present at the Guildhall banquet 
“with Prince George of Denmark and the highest nobility of the 
kingdom,” when the following drinking song was sung : 
Come, come, let us drink the vintners’ good health, 
’Tis the cask, not the coffer, that holds the true wealth ; 


If to founders of blessings we pyramids raise, 
The bowl, next the sceptre, deserves the best praise. 

1 Dr. Johnson, in the Lives of the Ioets, says : ‘* Dryden seems to have had his 
quiet much disturbed by the success of 7he Empress of Morocco, a tragedy wr'tten 
in rhyme by Elkanah Settle ; which was so much applauded as to make him think 
his supremacy of reputation in some danger. Settle kad not only been pros- 
perous on the stage, but, in confidence of success, had published his play, with 
sculptures and a preface of defiance. Here was one offence added to another ; 
and, for the last blast of inflammation, it was acted at Whitehall by the Court 
ladies. Dryden could not now repress those emotions which he called indignation, 
and others jealousy ; but wrote upon the play and the dedication such a criticism 
as malignant impatience could pour out in haste. . . . Settle’s is said to have been 
the first play embellished with sculptures ; those ornaments seem to have given poor 
Dryden great disturbance. . . . To see the highest mind thus levelled with the 
meanest, may produce some solace to the consciousness of weakness, and some 
mortification to the pride of wisdom. But let it be remembered that minds are 
not levelled in their powers but when they are first levelled in their desires. 
Dryden and Settle had both placed their happiness in the claps of the multitudes.” 
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Then, next to the queen, let the vintners’ fame shine, 
She gives us good laws, and they fills us good wine. 


Columbus and Cortez their sails they unfurl'd, 

To discover the mines of an Indian world, 

To find beds of gold so far they could roam : 

Fools ! fools ! when the wealth of the world lay at home. 
The grape, the true treasure, much nearer it grew, 

One Isle of Canary’s worth all the Peru. 


Let misers in garrets hide up their gay store, 

And heap their rich bags to live wretchedly poor ; 
Tis the cellar alone with true fame is renown’d, 

Her treasure’s diffusive, and cheers all round : 

The gold and the gem’s but the eye’s gaudy toy, 

But the vintners’ rich juice gives health, life, and joy. 


When the office of City poet was abolished by the Corporation, 
Settle gradually drifted into poverty, and was reduced to accept an 
engagement as an “author-actor” at a booth in the Bartholomew 
Fair. His last appearance on the boards was in a farce called “ St. 
George for England,” when he acted the dragon, and was enclosed 
in a case of green leather of his own invention. It was this circum- 
stance that induced Dr. Edward Young, the author of “Night 
Thoughts,” to write the following lines in his epistle to Alexander 
Pope : 

Poor Elkanah, all other changes past, 
For bread in Smithfield dragons his’d at last, 
Spit streams of fire to make the butchers gare, 


And found his manners suited to his shape. 
Such is the fate of talents misapply’d, &c. 


Poor Settle was at last admitted into the Charterhouse, and died 
there in his sixtieth year on February 12,1724. In an obituary notice 
inserted in the Briton on February 19, it is stated that “he was a 
man of tall stature, red face, short black hair, lived in the City, and 
had a numerous poetical issue, but shared the misfortune of several 
other gentlemen, to survive them all.” Such was the fate of the last 
poet of the City Corporation. 

The yearly panegyrics on the Lord Mayors being frugally 
abolished by the Corporation, the employment of the City poet 
ceased, and on Elkanah Settle’s death there was no successor to that 
place. The usual procession by land and barges by water was still 
a prominent feature on Lord Mayor’s Day for many years, but only 
one attempt was made to revive the departed glories of the ancient 
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pageants. In 1730 John Henley, the orator and parson, who 
preached on Sundays upon theological matters and on Wednesdays 
upon secular subjects, at a building near Clare Market called “The 
Oratory,” created some amusement by ridiculing the frugality of the 
City Corporation in dispensing with the services of a poet. He also 
inserted in the newspapers an advertisement announcing that he 
would introduce at “The Oratory” a “new riding upon an old 
cavalcade, entitled 

‘THE City IN 1Tts GLoRY: OR My Lorp Mayor’s SuHow,’ 
explaining to all capacities that wonderful procession so much 
envy’d in foreign parts, and nois’d at Paris on my Lord Mayor’s Day. 
The fine appearance and splendour of the companies of trade ; bear 
and chain ; the trumpets, drums, and cries intermixed ; the quali- 
fications of my L——’s horse ; the whole art and history of the 
city ladies; and beaux at gape-stare in the balconies; the 
airs, dress, and motions; the two giants walking out to keep 
holiday : like snails o’er a cabbage, says an old author, they all crept 
along, admire’d by their wives, and huzza’d by the throng.” The 
auditors each paid one shilling for admission, but the entertainment 
simply turned out to bea parody on the Arms of the City Com- 
panies and coarse jokes about the Lord Mayor’s procession and the 
crowd. 

Hogarth has immortalised a civic procession of the early part of 
the last century in one of the pictures of the series called “ Industry 
and Idleness.” In a canopied balcony hung with tapestry the Prince 
and Princess of Wales (parents of George III.) are seen looking down 
on the show with evident delight, and the crowded state of the 
streets is humorously depicted. 

The most important royal visit to the City of London on a 
Lord Mayor’s Day was in 1761, the year of the coronation of King 
George III. The Lord Mayor, Sir Samuel Fludyer, determined to 
inaugurate his year of office by asking the then newly-crowned King 
and Queen to honour the City festivities with their presence, and a 
large sum of money was voted by the Common Council to offer their 
Majesties a loyal and hearty welcome. A revival of the ancient 
pageants was decided upon ; but, instead of giving the commission to 
one of the many poets who flourished at that period, an old work, 
written by Matthew Taubman for the ceremony of 1688, was reprinted, 
with slight alterations and revisions for the occasion, as a guide to the 
show. The King and Queen attended, and the Lord Mayor’s pro- 
cession rivalled that of Coronation Day. The streets were lined with 
tapestries. Triumphal arches were erected at proper distances, and 
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in the evening the City of London was gaily illuminated. After this 
brilliant display the annual processions were not by any means 
marked by such striking features of originality or vigour as some of 
the preceding years. The probable cause of the non-revival of the 
ancient pageants on Lord Mayor’s Day was no doubt owing to “the 
late Mr. Pope” ridiculing the whole affair and the last official poet 
in “The Dunciad.” That once popular poem, however, is little 
read nowadays except by a few literary students, while the Lord 
Mayor’s Show, though shorn of its ancient glories, is still popular 


with the masses. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 





TWO NOBLE DAMES. 


HE dignity of history—that unfortunate phrase, on which 
Macaulay poured the full vessels of his vituperation—has much 
to answer for, good and bad. With the assistance of early barbarians 
and medizval monks, it has so curtailed our knowledge of the past, 
and clipped its literary records, that, while we can draw from ancient 
authors a fairly full political history of the Greeks and Romans, the 
picture of their social life and customs must be laboriously put 
together from scattered notices, and the sketch filled in by the 
imagination. 

In one of the most obscure regions of this “rra incognita of 
history dwell the women of the past. They area sad loss. We need 
not go as far as the Oxford Don, who, with a mind bent on scandal, 
blamed Thucydides for not having inserted in his work a full account 
of Aspasia. Even history must draw the line somewhere. But if the 
memoirs of that clever and amiable and not too good woman were 
ever written by her own or a contemporary hand, we would willingly 
barter them against some half-dozen authors who wrote in bad Greek 
and Latin a quantity of silly prose and tumid verse, which perhaps 
six people in a century are foolish enough to read. 

The pity is greater in Roman history. For Aspasia was one of 
ten thousand. The women of Greece—of Athens at any rate—were 
shut up by their husbands, and had not a very much greater part in 
public life than the ladies of Turkey—though some of them emanci- 
pated themselves; and Aristophanes has devoted a comedy, unplayable 
on any modern stage, to the “ New Woman.” But it was different at 
Rome. The female character was always held in high respect ; the 
position of Materfamilias was of recognised dignity. The women— 
at any rate those of the governing class—took a keen interest in 
and exercised not a little influence on public affairs ; while they were 
the presiding goddesses of that domestic discipline which was the 
foundation of Roman greatness. 

Especially in the end of the Republic, when civilisation and 
power and luxury increased, was their influence felt : and it was no 
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small thing to be mistresses of Rome, when Rome was mistress of 
the world. We have the tradition of ladies who were of importance 
in their own day, both at this time and under the Empire. The 
wives of Cicero, and Cesar, and Antony, and Pompey are more than 
a name ; and later on it is hard to say how much the course of 
Roman affairs and Roman society depended on the Empresses Livia, 
and Messalina, and Agrippina. Unfortunately, we know so little ; 
yet from the scanty materials, a few passages, a few allusions in various 
authors, we can sketch the lives of two of these famous women— 
two dissimilar types—who lived in the last century of the Republic. 
The first bore among the ancients a name that has been vulgarised 
by the moderns; she was called Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi. 
But that was not her first nor her only distinction. By birth she was 
one of the greatest ladies of Rome; for she was the daughter of 
Publius Cornelius Scipio Africanus, the saviour of his country, who 
conquered Spain at the age of twenty-four, and crushed the power 
of Carthage when he defeated Hannibal in the great battle of Zama. 
Her mother was A&milia, daughter of the consul Lucius A®milius, 
who fell, fighting bravely, on the ill-omened day of Cannz. Cornelia 
was the youngest of three children. She must have passed 
through childhood at a time when her father was at the height of his 
power and glory, the idol of the people, the first man in Rome. But 
Publius Scipio was not only a great commander. Like the Duke cf 
Wellington—to whom in some ways he bears a curious resemblance 
—he returned after his wars to play an active part in public life, and 
was drawn into the fierce struggle of Roman politics, either by his 
own inclination, or by the necessity of his name and position. And 
in the same way, his services to the republic did not save him at 
times from extreme unpopularity ; or even from the insults of the 
mob. It must be allowed that his manner of addressing the sovereign 
people was not such as to conciliate its favour ; when he broke off a 
speech which they were interrupting, to reproach them as a rabble of 
enfranchised slaves, formerly his own captives : “ Did I sell you by 
auction,” he said, “in all the markets of Sicily and Africa, in order 
that I might tremble before you at Rome?” His patrician arrogance 
so roused the popular fury, and the resentment of the tribunes of the 
commons, that on one occasion both the conqueror of Hannibal and 
his brother Lucius Scipio came near to losing their liberty. They 
were publicly impeached, and Lucius was already being dragged off 
to prison by the attendants of a hostile tribune, when he was saved 
by the interference of a nobleman of good family and high character, 
but belonging to the popular party, Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus. 
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It was this incident which caused Scipio some time after, when 
choosing a husband for his young daughter Cornelia, to fix upon 
Gracchus, though his political opponent, and of mature age. In 
those days ladies of Cornelia’s station had little to say in the question 
of whom they should marry ; they took what was given to them and 
were contented, as a rule. This marriage, at any rate, turned out 
better than such arrangements do in modern novels. 

Tiberius Gracchus was a man of eminent ability, who filled with 
distinction the highest magistracies of the Republic ; he was twice 
consul and censor, and triumphed for victories in Spain and Sardinia. 
And his integrity was spotless in an age of corruption. It was the 
fashion then for the Roman governors to return after a year’s 
residence, loaded with the spoil of their province ; even the wine jars, 
which they took out, they brought back filled with gold and silver. 
But Gracchus could boast that he went to his province with a full 
money-chest, and returned empty. He seems to have gained his 
wife’s love as wellas heresteem. Plutarch tells a curious story of his 
devotion to her: that he caught two snakes in his bed, one male and 
one female ; when he consulted the soothsayers on the matter—for 
at that time superstition was universal—he was told that he must kill 
one and let go the other ; if he killed the male snake, his own death 
would follow ; if the female, that of his own wife. ‘“ Now Tiberius,” 
says the historian, “who loved his wife, and thought it would be 
more suitable for him to die first, as he was an elderly man, and she 
still young, killed the male and let the female go ; and no long time 
after he died.” Cornelia nobly returned his love ; though in the 
bloom of life, she devoted herself to the memory of her husband and 
the education of his children, refusing several offers of a second 
marriage. Among her suitors was Ptolemy, king of Egypt, who was 
induced by her beauty and virtue, perhaps by the political importance 
of an alliance with the noble families of the Gracchi and the Scipios, 
to tempt her vainly with a share of his crown, then the richest, and, 
next to the Roman Republic, most powerful in the world. She was 
unfortunate in her family ; several of her children died in infancy ; 
there survived only a daughter and two sons, Tiberius and Caius, who 
became the famous and ill-fated leaders of the party of reform in 
Rome. It was to her training that their merits were attributed. 
“ These two,” says their biographer, “ were brought up so carefully 
by their mother that they became, beyond dispute, the most accom- 
plished of all the Roman youth ; which they owed, perhaps, more to 
their excellent education than even to their natural good qualities.” 

Cornelia had the severe virtues of the Roman matron ; but she 
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had too that love of culture and liberal learning, that acquaintance 
with the masterpieces of Greek literature, which was an inheritance 
in the family of the Scipios, though less common then than after- 
wards among the higher circles of Rome. This knowledge was at 
that time what a knowledge of the French language and writers was 
to an educated woman of last century ; and even more. It was what 
a knowledge of French was to the Germans in the time of Frederick 
the Great : for Greek was the tongue of polite literature, of art, of 
science ; while no great Roman writer had yet appeared. And the 
Latin language, Cicero tells us, was always spoken and written with 
the greatest purity and elegance by the high-born Roman ladies; and 
he instances in Cornelia the traditional charm of her conversation, 
and the excellent style of her letters, which were extant. To this, he 
says, her sons owed no small part of their greatness as orators ; that 
flow of easy and polished language which they sucked in, as it were, 
with their mother’s milk. It was from Cornelia too that Caius 
Gracchus derived the fine manners and courteous address which 
attracted all ranks and conditions of men, even his enemies. No 
doubt she also aided to form the refined taste and elevated mind of 
her brother’s adopted son, her own son-in-law, Publius Scipio the 
younger, the patron and friend of Terence, Cicero’s beau-ideal of 
the statesman who was a friend to literature. 

We catch a fleeting glimpse of Cornelia here and there through 
the short and stormy political career of her sons. She assisted them 
by her influence and fortune, and was in sympathy with their projects. 
The disorders of the commonwealth, fomented by the blind obstinacy 
of the nobles and the selfishness of the rich, filled all the enlightened 
minds of the age with terror of the future. Scipio the younger 
had shrunk from incurring the deadly enmity of his class by attempt- 
ing reform, and, fearing to save the Republic at home, had gone to 
fight against its enemies abroad. To enter on the struggle which 
he had declined was a task suitable to the sons of Tiberius Gracchus; 
and Cornelia was not one to refuse her children to the service of the 
state. Once or twice she appears as a counsellor of moderation to 
the more headstrong temper of her younger son in his plans for 
breaking down the power of the oligarchy and avenging his brother's 
murder. When he, too, after a brief period of power, was deserted 
by the fickle commons, and fell a victim to the resentment of the 
senate, she is said to have “borne her misfortunes with a noble and 
elevated spirit, saying of her two sons, both murdered in the precincts 
of temples, that they had a tomb worthy of them.” She retired toa 
villa at Misenum, on the coast of Italy, where she resided the rest of 
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her life. Here she exercised great hospitality, and frequently enter- 
tained “ Greeks and learned men.” Her name was revered by the 
people ; and foreign princes in alliance with Rome sent her presents. 
“She was a most agreeable companion to her visitors and friends,” 
says Plutarch,’ “she would tell them of the life and habits of her 
father Africanus ; and, what is most surprising, would speak of her sons 
without showing sorrow or shedding a tear, relating their sufferings 
and their deeds as if she was speaking of the men of olden time. 
This made some think that her understanding had been impaired by 
old age or the greatness of her sorrows ; and that she was dull to all 
sense of her misfortunes ; while in fact such people themselves were 
too dull to see what a support it is against grief to have a noble 
nature, and to be of honourable lineage and honourably bred ; and 
that though fortune often defies our attempts to guard against evils, 
yet she cannot take away from virtue the power of enduring them 
with fortitude.” A noble passage, worthy of the author and of the 
subject. 

In this retreat Cornelia died full of years. The Roman people, 
which idolised the memory of the leaders who had died for them, 
and whom they had betrayed, set up a statue of bronze in honour of 
the mother of the Gracchi, the daughter of the great Scipio. Her 
house at Misenum had a history : it passed into the possession of 
Marius, the man who rose from the ranks and was seven times con- 
sul ; who avenged the Gracchi forty years after their death by butcher- 
ing the noblest senators in the streets of Rome. After him it belonged 
to Lucius Lucullus, the famous voluptuary, and was the scene of his 
gorgeous luxury ; then was appropriated by the Cesars. In this 
villa the Emperor Tiberius, in extreme old age, after years of cruelty 
and monstrous debauchery, was smothered in a wet sheet by his 
nephew and the captain of his guards : and four centuries and a half 
afterwards, when Italy finally sank beneath the barbarian deluge, it 
afforded a retreat to the last Roman Emperor of the West. 

Such was Cornelia, the noblest of her sex : and doubtless there 
were many matrons who imitated if they did not equal her virtues. 
But ancient Rome was not all celebrated for virtue ; and all Roman 
ladies were not all Cornelias. For instance, her great grandniece 
(by marriage), Claudia, was famous in quite a different way some 
seventy years afterwards. This lady bore the noblest name of Rome. 
Even among the arrogant and exclusive patricians the Claudii had 
for centuries been noted for their haughty spirit and pride of birth. 
The elder branch, to which Claudia belonged, was somewhat fallen 
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from its honours. Her father, Appius Claudius Pulcher, was one of 
the ruined emigrés who returned with Sulla: he fell in the moment 
of victory, leaving the fortunes of his house half repaired, and a 
family of three sons and three daughters, of whom Claudia was the 
second. Their beauty and high birth secured them great alliances, in 
spite of their poverty. The eldest sister was married to the celebrated 
Lucullus ; Claudia herself to Quintus Metellus Celer, an elderly 
nobleman, very rich and of brutal character, whom we know chiefly 
by an impertinent letter which he wrote to Cicero. He held com- 
mands in Gaul and elsewhere, which caused long and continued 
absences from the city. Roman governors did not take their wives 
abroad with them, as a rule ; and so he left Claudia mistress of his 
splendid house on the Palatine, his country residences, and his vast 
fortune. It may be imagined that she did not give herself up to 
despair and seclusion in her husband’s absence. She was the hand- 
somest woman in Rome ; her eyes in particular were of a marvellous 
beauty ; Juno she was called, because of them, by some of her 
admirers. She had a brilliant wit, literary tastes, and was fond of con- 
versation ; she was renowned for her accomplishments and her skill in 
dancing. Almost at once she became a leader of society—a decadent 
society, luxurious, magnificent, wicked ; which owned no superior, no 
rule of conduct but its own pleasure; which mocked at the old 
religion and had broken away from the old simple morality; unbridled 
in its passions and splendid in its vices. Such a position, such sur- 
roundings are in themselves almost an excuse for Claudia. And if 
the morals of society were loose, those of her own family were still 
looser. Both her sister and sister-in-law—Metellus’ sister, who had 
married Pompey the Great—had been divorced by their husbands on 
returning from their campaigns in the East. Of her brothers, the 
elder was a solemn profligate, with relapses into piety which were the 
laughing-stock of Rome ; the younger, Publius, a notorious rake, 
was the hero of the greatest scandal of the age. Claudia had many 
worshippers. She set up in her house, according to report, a statue 
and shrine of Venus, which she adorned with their spoils. Even 
Cicero, eminent and respectable statesman, married man as he was, 
was thought to have gone near at one time falling a victim. They 
were on familiar terms : he read his pamphlets to her before they 
were published, and came to take her advice on politics—for she 
dabbled in politics also ; like her brother, who, tired of his amours, 
had become a public man, had renounced his nobility, and was 
posing as an extreme democrat. But Cicero was leaning more and 
more to the conservative side : there was a breach in their intimacy: 
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Claudia and Clodius became his most bitter enemies, and succeeded 
in driving him into exile. In return he has left to posterity such 
portraits of them as genius and hatred alone can paint. 

The splendid and fashionable circle, of which Claudia was the 
centre, was open to literary merit ; and one of its most interesting 
figures was a young poet of much promise and attractive person, 
lately come to the capital. This was C. Valerius Catullus. 


Sweetest of all Roman singers eighteen hundred years ago. 


Youthful, passionate, fresh to the world, he was likely to be 
fascinated by the attentions of the great lady who was the first beauty 
and wit of Rome. His suit was not rejected ; he became Claudia’s 
accepted lover. Their attachment, though known to their friends, 
was not published ; for the young provincial, without rank or influ- 
ence, could not afford to incur the resentment of the powerful family 
of the Metelli. Addressing his mistress under the name of Lesbia, 
he poured out his passion in those wonderful lyrics which have made 
his fame. Perhaps the most celebrated of the poems dedicated to 
her is that on the death of her sparrow : 

Lugete, O Veneres Cupidinesque ; 

or that other, in which he entreats her to “ live and love and set at 
naught the whispers of crabbed age.” Their love was not without 
shadows ; scandal was busy with their names : and soon the ardour 
of Catullus found no response. Lesbia was tiring of her poet : what 
to him was an absorbing, devouring passion, was to her hardly more 
than a passing intrigue: it was only an incident in her life, but proved 
the tragedy of his. He was rudely awakened from his dreams of 
happiness to find that Claudia had transferred her affections to 
another. His rival was also his friend—Czlius Rufus, one of the 
circle, a young man who had just entered on public life under the 
distinguished patronage of Cicero. He was noted for his beauty 
and the charm of his manners and conversation, as much as for the 
dissipation of his life. His last adventure was to supplant Catullus 
with Claudia : the two worldlings were a better matched pair. The 
deserted lover was left to console himself with his Muse : now he 
vented reproaches against the treachery of his friend; now complaints 
of his mistress, for whom he still cherished a mad hopeless devo- 
tion, though he saw that she was fickle and believed her worthless. 
Bitterness, love, anger, despair are the notes of these closing poems; 
nor did his unhappy passion end except with his short unhappy 
life. 

His reproaches and complaints fell on deaf ears. Claudia was 
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already deep in her new amour. Her husband had come back to 
Rome ; but about a year after his return he was seized with sudden 
illness and died in a few days. Hints of foul play were whispered ; 
especially by the political opponents of Clodius, who were supported 
by Metellus against his brother-in-law. Claudia was left mistress of 
his riches, and, as a widow, paid even less regard to convention than 
before. We need not believe all, nor half, that was told against her; 
but it is certain that she gave her enemies—and they were many— 
plenty of opportunity for evil speaking. In her house on the Pala- 
tine, in her great gardens on the Tiber, in her villa at Baiz—the 
Brighton of Rome—surrounded by a brilliant assembly in which the 
votaries of politics and fashion and pleasure met, she and Cezlius 
feasted and revelied and idled through months of licentious dissipa- 
tion—the talk and wonder of the town. 

But this second liaison, like the other, came to an untimely end. 
There was a sudden rupture ; nobody knew how or why or who was 
to blame. It would seem that this time Czelius was fickle. At any 
rate Claudia thought she had something to avenge ; and she was not 
of a temper to remain quiet under a slight, or to sit down and mourn 
her bereavement. She was not cast for the part of Ariadne, as Czlius 
himself recognised ; “on the contrary,” he said, she was “ a twopenny 
Clytemnestra ;” and the epigram, repeated with malicious joy, ran like 
wild-fire through Rome. The biow was not long in falling. A semi- 
political prosecution was set on foot against him at her instigation. He 
was accused of a plot to assassinate the ambassador of Egypt, and of 
attempting to poison Claudia herself. What truth there was in the 
charge must remain unknown : all we can say is that Czlius was quite 
capable of the crime of which he was accused ; and that Claudia 
was quite capable of inventing it. 

Unfortunately for her, she had not Czlius alone to deal with. 
Cicero had returned from exile and resumed his sway over the law 
courts. Claudia had actively abetted her brother in the intrigues 
which led to his banishment. What was harder, perhaps, to forgive, 
she had used her social influence against him, and made the “new 
man,” risen from obscurity by the force of his genius to the first 
dignity of the state, the butt of her sarcasms. Both at Rome and 
at Baise, whither Cicero went, like all the world, he had to meet the 
frivolous ridicule and disparaging comments of Claudia and her 
friends. He had been intimate with Czelius before the entanglement 
with Claudia; he now undertook to defend him. So she found 
against her that biting wit and eloquent tongue, and an influence 
unbounded with Roman juries. The counsel for the defence made 
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the most of his opportunity. Brushing aside the nominal prosecutor, 
he declared that this was a plot, a conspiracy, an attempt of Claudia 
to ruin the man who would no longer be her lover. He drew a con- 
vincing picture of his young client seduced by the blandishments of 
an infamous woman. 

The prosecution had, foolishly enough, reproached Cezlius with 
the disorder of his life.’ The opening was easy, the retort crushing. 
Claudia and her gallantries had long been the gossip of Rome : 
now, all her outrages on decorum, all the reports which gathered 
round her name, all the scandals of her scandalous family, were 
drawn out and illustrated and recalled and hinted in a master-piece 
of invective. Even the plea of her illustrious race was turned against 
her. The orator, rising in his tone, conjured up the image of the 
venerable Appius Claudius, the blind censor, her ancestor, whose 
memory was held in traditional honour by all Romans, to rebuke 
the degenerate daughter of so many consuls and dictators. He 
pointed to the great works, the monuments with which former Claudii 
had enriched the city, which she had defiled with the sight of her 
public and licentious amours ; to the unspotted reputation of the 
stern patriarchs and vestal virgins of her house, whom she had dis- 
honoured by her shameless life. Cicero had a full revenge. 

After this exposure Claudia passes out of our sight. She is alleged 
to have sunk lower ; to have cast off all restraint, and abandoned 
herself to coarse and sensual pleasures. It is hard to believe this of 
one who, with all her faults, was beautiful, witty, accomplished, and 
proud ; while we must remember that all we know of her comes 
from her enemies, and that the age was unscrupulous in scandal. 
She was still living, and, it seems, a person of some importance, at 
the time when Cesar overthrew the republic. Her morals are past 
hope of salvation ; but her temptations were great ; she was no worse, 
or better, than many others of that corrupt and dissolute generation. 
She made a great figure ; and it is perhaps to be regretted that we 
have no picture from a friendly, or at least impartial hand, of a 
woman whose charms were so supreme. 

F, TONGE 
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PAGES ON PLAYS. 


THREE NEw PLays. 


T was a disappointment to be some hundreds of miles from 
London on the first night of “Michael and his Lost Angel.” 

It broke a long list of firstnights of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s plays ; the 
first night of “ Wealth,” of “ Judah,” of “The Dancing Girl,” of “The 
Crusaders ”—that event so memorable and so important—of “ The 
Bauble Shop,” of “ The Tempter,” of “ The Masqueraders,” of “ The 
Case of Rebellious Susan,” of “ The Triumph of the Philistines.” The 
list represents the whole of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s dramatic work, 
with the exception of “Saints and Sinners,” since the time when 
he shook himself free from the servitude of melodrama. The bulk 
and the variety of that work, its many grades of merit, its many 
changes of method, would in themselves be enough to make a lover 
of stage plays always eager to know at the very earliest moment what 
new thing the dramatist had to offer to the curiosity of the public. 
Since the days of “The Middleman” rumour has always occupied 
itself beforehand with the people and the plot of any forthcoming 
play by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, and the reports of rumour in the 
case of “Michael and his Lost Angel” were of a kind to whet 
expectation. So I was sincerely disappointed by my absence from 
London, but my disappointment was not untempered. Fortune had 
given me a copy of the printed text of the play, which I was able to 
read on the very evening when the piece itself was being played for 
the first time in London. I thought it then in the reading one of 
the best things its author had done ; I thought so again in the see- 
ing, a little later. The piece did not please that fluctuant element, 
the public taste, and “ Michael and his Lost Angel” vanished from 
the Lyceum stage before I had the®chance of seeing it more than 
once. It now belongs to ancient history ; to write any words in its 
praise seems like scattering some votive flowers upon a monument of 
the past. ‘“ Michael and his Lost Angel” could never have been a 
popular play, even if it had come at an earlier hour. It made its 
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appearance when the playgoer, wearied already of his short-lived 
spell of seriousness, had begun to manifest signs of resentment at any 
further dramatic treatment of the eccentric or the unacceptable in 
the “Great Duel of Sex.” Rightly or wrongly, the playgoer seems to 
have thought that the theme had worn a trifle threadbare of late ; 
two conspicuous examples had already given proof of this ; “* Michael 
and his Lost Angel” was the third and the most flagrant. It is a 
pity, for the play had fine qualities, and Miss Marion Terry’s acting 
was a surprise and a delight even to those who had most believed in 
her possibilities of power. But our regret must not tempt us to read 
too grave a lesson from the failure. The fate of the drama in 
England is not sealed even by the fall of “ Michael and his Lost 
Angel.” 

“The Prisoner of Zenda” is of a very different school and of a 
different excellence. Mr. Anthony Hope did a very clever thing in 
applying all the gold of adventure, all the glitter of romance to the 
conditions of modern life and modern men and women. Something 
of the gallantry of the great Dumas and something of the fantasy of 
Hoffmann embellished the adventure of an English gentleman in a 
foreign court, and assured delighted readers that intrigue and devo- 
tion, the clash of royal ambitions and the clatter of heady fights, need 
not be associated with the red robe of a cardinal or the steel gauntlet 
of a cavalier. Mr. Edward Rose was clever in seeing that the enter- 
prise which had served its turn in fiction might also be made to 
serve its turn upon the stage. He believed that “The Prisoner of 
Zenda” could be transmuted into a play; he set his hand to the 
task and was justified in his handiwork. He has succeeded in making 
an interesting, an attractive play out of the book. It might even be 
said that he has succeeded in making two interesting and attractive 
plays out of the book, and it must be further said that the drama 
would have been a better piece of business if its author had con- 
tented himself with one interesting and attractive play instead of two. 
Mr. Rose appears to have thought that there was a necessity for 
emphasising the reason for the resemblance between the young 
English traveller and the representative of the Red Elphbergs, and 
that it would need no less than a whole introductory act to drive the 
reason deep into the minds of the audience. Here I think that 
Mr. Rose has made a mistake. Not that the prologue which he has 
invented is in itself defective. It is very picturesque, very animated; 
it is, in the fine phrase of Mr. Swinburne, ringed with a flame of fair 
faces and splendid with swords. Mr. Rose presents his public with 
a very fascinating picture of passion rouged and red-heeled, of 
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gallantry peruked and powdered, of intrigue and treason and revenge, 
that catches and commands the fancy from first to last. If it were 
only a one-act play, as it very well might be, or if it were but one act 
of a longer play dealing with the same passions and the same people, 
all would be well. It is as the prologue to another play, and that 
play “ The Prisoner of Zenda,” that it provokes something very near 
akin to resentment. The spectator has found himself closely 
interested in the deeds and words of a group of persons, clad in the 
habit, using the language, and airing the flames, the follies, and the 
furies of the eighteenth century—at least, as that eighteenth century 
lives in romance and drama: the moody husband, hot-foot from 
abroad, come home in stealth and secrecy to spy upon his wife ; 
the wife, fair, vain, faithless, in love with the sugar-sweet prince 
of a petty foreign State, very much as Beatrix Esmond loved 
the Stewart; the young prince himself, the modish idol of a 
modish hour, the paragon of elegances, contrasted so strangely 
with his cousin, the black, the sinister, the ambitious, a plexus of 
treacheries. Here were a set of puppets squared to a tragic game 
that demanded and deserved more time than the twenty minutes of 
a prologue. The-beholder did but get deeply interested in these 
children of dreams only to have them swept away from him with the 
swiftness of a very dream—swept away to be heard of, to be seen, no 
more. Nor is this the only fault. Inadequate and tantalising, the 
prologue is too monumental for the purpose it has to serve. A mile- 
stone does not need the height of a shot tower to be of use. It 
exaggerates out of all need the cause of the resemblance between 
the Red Elphberg of Ruritania and English Mr. Rassendyll. The 
intrigue of an earlier Elphberg with an ancestress of Rassendyll’s 
might have been told in the play, as it is told in the story, in a 
few words. If the very pith of the play is the fact of the like- 
ness, the fact of that likeness is obvious and acceptable enough 
without the pomp of such a preface. And, again, the preface does 
the play an ill turn. The charm of the story, and what should be 
the charm of the play, is the way in which our present day, which 
we who use it may be tempted to think sombre and even common- 
place, is daringly invested with all the panoply of chivalry, with 
all the colour and all the bravery and all the glory of romance. 
But you diminish, if you do not destroy, the potency of this charm 
if you force it into immediate contrast with a period so much more 
conspicuously picturesque, so much more generous in its possibilities 
of duello, so much more gorgeous in attire, so much more radiant 
in hue, the epoch of the small sword and the snuff-box, the ruffle 
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and the patch, the minuet and the masquerade, an age when honour 
dwelt on the point of the rapier, and joy depended upon the drop 
of the dice. Compared with that fantastic, rainbow-tinted time, 
even the uniforms and the ceremonials of a German court show 
scarce more exquisite than the fashions of a mining camp, while the 
wild adventures and the wild passions which seemed so passionate 
and so adventurous against the background of to-day necessarily 
dwindle and look meagre in their marked and uncalled-for contrast 
with a time when life was all adventure, when every gentleman wore a 
weapon by his side, and was ready to stab for a sneer or a smile, 
when every one carried his life in his hand, and the highwayman 
bulked larger than the policeman in the scheme of civic life. Mr. 
Rose’s first act, standing by itself, is delightful ; but it is deplorable 
in its effect upon the play with which it is forced into juxtaposition. 
This fault excepted, there should be little else than praise for Mr. 
Rose’s dramatic treatment of Mr. Hope’s story. The enchanting 
imbrogiio is admirably preserved ; the comedy of the coronation— 
excellent fooling, when all’s done—dexterously contrasts with and 
relieves the hopeless passion of the one man’s love, the sombre 
horror of the other man’s hate. I suppose one seldom sees any 
play that calis for serious consideration without committing the 
pardonable impertinence of shaping out other conclusions, pursuing 
other possibilities in the work that has entertained one—much in the 
spirit which made Sardou divert and spur his fancy by scheming his 
own sequel to some half-read play of Scribe’s. If I could remou!d 
Mr. Rose’s play nearer to my heart’s desire, I would have found 
another ending. In that dream kingdom of fantastic drama, where 
we may well find everything as unreal as Charles Lamb found the 
macaronic morals of artificial comedy, we may seem to think the 
tragic note too heavy for the tune. It is alla fairy tale, and might 
be allowed to end, as the fairy tale should end, with the formula 
“happy ever after.” So, if wishing were having, I would have the 
poor, mad, martyred prince, when the castle is attacked, renew so 
much of his lost manhood as to close with, kill, and be killed by his 
cousin and murderer ; the Red Elphberg and the Black Elphberg 
united ina common doom ; the worthless life and the base life blotted 
out in the same moment. Then there were a gallant sovereign ready 
to hand, as true a lover of a sinful man as ever loved woman. Al 
would be well for Ruritania, and more than well for the princess. 
Mr. Alexander’s task in the interpretation of “The Prisoner of 
Zenda” is as hard a task as an actor well could choose. Mr. George 
Moore once said, in amiable comment upon Mr. Tree’s alleged 
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passion for playing several parts in the same piece, that Mr. Tree’s 
ideal would be to appear in a dramatic version of Dumas’ “Trois 
Mousquetaires,” and to play all the musketeers himself. Even an 
actor no less versatile than Mr. Tree—even an actor equally ready 
to interpret in one and the same evening the characters of Athos, of 
Porthos, of Aramis, and of d’Artagnan, might well be pardoned if he 
hesitated when brought face to face with the exacting possibilities of 
“The Prisoner of Zenda.” In “The Prisoner of Zenda” Mr. 
Alexander has literally to play four distinct parts, and the difficulty of 
the desperate enterprise is heightened by the fact that the knot of the 
problem demands that all these widely differing parts shall carry the 
common quality of superficial resemblance. It is Mr. Alexander’s 
triumph—it is one of the most remarkable histrionic triumphs of our 
time—that he succeeds, and succeeds brilliantly ; nothing comes tardy 
off ; he carries four wreaths from the lists. If anyone be tempted 
to protest that Mr. Alexander only plays three parts: those of the 
Red Elphberg of yesterday, of the Red Elphberg of to-day, and of 
the young Englishman who bears the Elphberg blood and wears the 
Elphberg hair, let such an one remember that the part of the reign- 
ing Prince of Ruritania is in itself two parts, that the abject, ruined 
wretch who groans and crouches in the dungeon of the Black 
Elphberg is a very different human being from the jovial, drunken 
young German officer whom we met with at the hunting-lodge. Mr. 
Alexander has four distinct creations to keep alive, and to keep dis- 
tinct, and he does his amazing task with firmness and with beauty. 
His Prince Charming of the Prologue, the dainty lover, the daring 
swordsman, is different even from that descendant who most re- 
sembles him by just those qualities of difference which make one a 
child of the eighteenth, the other a child of the ; ‘1eteenth century. 
There is more despair, there is more devotion in the breaking heart 
of the young Englishman who loses for ever the splendid delusion of 
his life, than in the heart of the exquisite princeling, who turns with 
a sigh from the routs and the alceves of London to the gardens and 
the groves of Ruritania. With my memory of Mr. Alexander’s 
rendering of David Remon warmly fresh in my memory, my memory 
of all its passion and all its pain, I still do not think that he has 
ever done better work than his expression of the young Englishman’s 
love for the princess, and his agony of farewell. Ina widely different 
way his study of the anguish of abasement, of brutish shame and fear, 
to which captivity reduces the imprisoned prince, is an admirable 
work of art, painfully but rightly impressive in the restrained force 
which never condescends, and has no need to condescend, to ex- 
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aggeration. But Rassendyll is the character that commands the most 
applause—Rassendy]ll with his lounging temperament and his light heart, 
who jests like a boy in situations of the gravest peril, who fights like 
a soldier, who loves like a poet, who is, in a word, the most fascinating 
figure that our stage has lately seen. As for the other players, it is 
enough to say that Miss Millard made a most charming princess for 
this modern fairy tale ; that Mr. Vernon was an excellent old soldier, 
and that Mr. Waring has scarcely the chance to test anew his proved 
ability either as the Black Elphberg of this or the last century. 

Controversy has busied itself over “The Sign of the Cross.” . Mr. 
William Archer, a writer with whom I have rarely the privilege to 
agree, seems to have annoyed a number of persons by his vigorous 
expression of his distaste for the piece. The annoyance surprises 
me. Mr. Archer is not very catholic in his likings, nor very tolerant 
of catholicity, but he has, to put it in the mildest way, at least as 
much right to his opinion as those who find in “The Sign of the 
Cross ” something akin toa new revelation. For my own poor part, I 
went to see “ The Sign of the Cross,” and I enjoyed seeing it, and I 
liked seeing Mr. Wilson Barrett as Marcus Superbus, as I always 
like seeing him in parts which call for a sonorous expression of stately 
sentiments and a heroic carriage in moments of stress and storm. I 
do not think “The Sign of the Cross” is a masterpiece. I do not 
suppose that Mr. Wilson Barrett thinks it a masterpiece either. Its 
theme is not a very new theme, though, to judge from the expres- 
sions of some of its critics, one might be tempted to believe that the 
antagonism of paganism and Christianity had never been represented 
upon the stage before—to believe which is to be in error. But it is 
boldly and forcibly handled, boldly and forcibly played, and it lets 
the pagans have it, all along the line, in a spirit which is eminently 
salutary to audiences invested with something of the sanctity of a 
diocesan conference. After all, we are a Christian country, and we 
know that Christians did die nobly in defence of their faith ; and if 
that fact can be shown upon the stage once more, as it has so often 
been shown before, without irreverence, it can do no harm, and may 
do good. 

JUSTIN HUNTLY MCCARTHY, 
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FRIENDS OF POETs. 
BRILLIANT essayist, writing in a daily newspaper, inquired 
recently, in an optimistic rather than an inquisitive spirit, 
“Who will give us a set of biographies of the great friends of great 
men—the Gillmans, the Unwins, the Abneys?” To which question 
I venture to reply prophetically, “No one.” The limitation “ great 
friends ”—supposing it to mean, which I am not altogether sure that 
it does, friends who themselves are great—might have influenced my 
answer, had its effect not been diminished by the list, presumably 
typical, of Abneys, Gillmans, and Unwins which follows. <A short 
but adequate life of Abney, the friend of Isaac Watts, appears, 
appropriately enough, in the “ Dictionary of National Biography.” 
Concerning any Gillman the same comprehensive repository has no 
word. Unwin has not yet been reached, and it is accordingly im- 
possible to say whether any bearer of that name will come within 
Mr. Sidney Lee’s purview. I am acquainted, however, with no 
dictionary of biographical reference in which the name Unwin is to 
be found. I feel moved, accordingly, to protest against the species 
of sentimental curiosity which seeks, in a time when the really great 
are so numerous that the best informed of men cannot pretend to 
acquaintance with half, to burden literature with the biographies of 
those, however amiable, who, if not obscure, are at least only visible 
through reflected brightness. I cannot but think that, in the case of 
agreeable nonentities such as have been mentioned, any added light 
of publicity would tend to decrease rather than augment the interest 
felt in them. 


FRIENDS OF Watts, COWPER, AND COLERIDGE. 


N the lives of poets are preserved all necessary or desirable details 
concerning those by whom they have been aided, solaced, or 
befriended. With the life of Isaac Watts I have no great familiarity. 
The cases of Coleridge and Cowper are, however, more familiar. They 
are, moreover, to some extent, parallel. From motives of economy 
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Cowper became in 1765 a boarder in the house of his friends the 
Unwins, paying them a sum of eighty guineas, soon afterwards 
reduced to one-half. His intimacy with members of the family, 
notably with Mrs. Unwin, was retained until his death. It seemed 
at one time, indeed, as though a relation stronger than friendship 
was in prospect. At the time when this intimacy began Cowper’s 
means of support were principally derived from allowances made 
him by relatives and friends. Precisely the same was the case when 
Coleridge, unable to free himself from the indulgence in opium— 
begun, according to his own account, which is both trustworthy and 
probable, as a relief from physical pain—came as a patient into the 
charge of Mr. Gillman at Highgate. Under the charm of Coleridge’s 
speech and manner friendship took the place of business relations, 
and the last years of the poet were cheered by the companionship 
and ministrations of the Gillmans, in whose house—in a separate 
study and chamber built out for him by his host—he died, and to 
whose appreciation, love, and tenderness he owes the handsome 
memorial over his tomb in Highgate Church, almost exactly opposite 
the house in which in 1834 he died. The services rendered to 
Cowper in the one case and to Coleridge in the other are chronicled 
in the lives of the poets—fully in the case of Cowper, less so in that 
of Coleridge, whose biographer Gillman himself became. No bio- 
graphy more extensive than can be extracted in the earlier case is 
desirable, or indeed conceivable. 


CowPErR’s THEODORA. 


F I might have an account more ample than can be obtained of any 

of those with whom Cowper was thrown at any time into intimate 
association, it should be of his cousin Theodora, concerning whom we 
know next to nothing. Theodora, with whom Cowper had fallen in 
love, and who reciprocated his affection, after the separation brought 
about by the “choice of friends,” remained faithful to her love, 
refusing for his sake all other offers, and preserving religiously the 
poems he addressed to her. She survived him, and it seems probable 
that the annuity settled upon him in 1786 came from this pious 
and devoted friend. It at least appears that after Cowper’s death, in 
order to spare the feelings of Theodora, a “false colouring” was 
given to the life of Cowper by Hayley, his biographer, all reference 
to Theodora herself being omitted, and Cowper’s relations to Mrs. 
Unwin being “carefully represented as resembling devotion to a 
‘venerable parent.’” I could almost wish to hear something more 
of this meek, secluded dove ; but I reject as vulgar and unworthy 
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the temptation to intrude into a sanctity which, to parody Milton, 
is “the frst infirmity of (ig)noble minds.” The story of Theodora 
would, however, have a value different from that of the ordinary 


intimate associate of a poet. 


Byron, SHELLEY, AND TRELAWNEY. 


HEN a man has a forcible character of his own, the fact that 
he was thrown into intimate association with greatness will 
naturally add to the attraction of a career which in itself excites 
attention. The intimacy between Byron and Shelley is pleasant to 
contemplate, and, of course, fully justifies the interest it inspired. 
In the case of Trelawney, even (the friend of both)—the “wild but 
kind-hearted seaman,” as Shelley euphemistically calls a man who 
was a belated buccaneer, and seems to have emulated, if he did not 
equal, the feats of the Corsairs Byron loved to depict—the world 
has shown a certain not very absorbing interest in his proceedings. 
This, however, the proceedings themselves were calculated to inspire. 
So long as Englishmen preserve their admiration for the spirit of 
adventure to which they owe the establishment of their wide-spread 
empire, proceedings such as those of Trelawney will be followed. 
It is not often, however, that men of energy and action are the 
chosen associates of great writers. It is on the graceful bosom 
of a worthy nonentity that the genus irritabile will seek to recline. 
Concerning these the world knows as much as it is well for it to 
know. How delightful is the circle around Charles Lamb! The 
brighter members of this occupy their own niches in the Temple of 
Fame. Who cares, however, to learn more concerning Manning 
than that if dirt had been trumps he would have held great hands, 
and been a formidable antagonist. Topham Beauclerk has a small 
position before the world as the owner of a library which, according 
to the pleasant exaggeration of Walpole, stretched from Bloomsbury 
“half-way up to Highgate.” Is not, however, his great and adequate 
distinction found in the fact that when he was labouring under a 
severe illness, which was destined to prove fatal, Johnson, with a 
voice trembling with emotion, said concerning him, “Sir, I would 
walk to the extent of the diameter of the earth to save Beauclerk ” ? 


THE GILLMANS. 


HESE reflections, frivolous perhaps and, in a sense, imperti- 
nent, have been borne in upon me by the persual of a work 
including in its comprehensive scheme a full account of a man whose 
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memory, without much independent claim on general consideration, 
survives through his association with a great poet. The man in 
question is James Gillman, to whom I have previously referred, and 
the book which, though it bears a publisher’s name—Elliot Stock— 
may perhaps be considered privately printed, is “ Searches into the 
History of the Gillman or Gilman Family,” by Alexander W. 
Gillman. With the book itself, giving a genealogy of a family which 
is wide-spread and claims an antiquity almost phenomenal, I am not 
greatly concerned. It supplies particulars concerning very many 
worthy gentlemen all more or less closely connected with one 
another, who in England and America achieved success and a small 
measure of distinction in various pursuits and occupations, some of 
them professional or academic. It is a legitimate ambition to preserve 
the records of a family of this class, and the “short and simple annals 
of the” not poor, but well-to-do. It appeals practically to no public 
outside that which its members themselves constitute, and it 
furnishes to the moralist no matter beyond an illustration of the 
discontent, perhaps divine, of human nature with its narrow 
surroundings. 


James GILLMAN AND COLERIDGE. 


NE portion of the volume, constituting but a fragment of the 
whole, has, however, an interest extending far beyond 

a family, and including all who care for letters. ‘“ The Gillmans of 
Highgate” throws a further light upon Coleridge, and so has an 
independent raison @étre. In the year 1816 James Gillman was 
living as a surgeon in that pleasant and still scarcely quite suburban 
spot, The Grove, Highgate, when Coleridge, then vainly endeavour- 
ing to break himself of the habit of taking large doses of opium, 
applied second-hand for permission to reside in his house under 
his supervision. It is needless to dwell on the motives that 
induced the Gillmans to accept the poet, whose amiable manners 
and inspired conversation carried all hearts captive. Suffice it to 
say that, early in April, Coleridge, bearing with him the proof-sheets 
of “Christabel,” presented himself, and was received into the house 
which was henceforward to be his home, and in which he was to die. 
These facts belong to literary history, and may be studied at leisure in 
the delightful monograph on Coieridge by my friend Mr. Traill, or in 
the lives of Coleridge, of Mr. Dykes Campbell, Professor A. Brandl, 
and others. Very genuine, and in the end wholly disinterested, was 
the service rendered by Mr. Gillman and his admirable wife to the 
poet. On the strength of these, and of the Life of the poet, only 
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one volume of which was published, James Gillman occupies a 
position almost unique among the trusted and reposeful friends of 
poets. The pictures of the residence—Coleridge’s, not Gillman’s, 
mind, in the world’s eye—the portraits of Coleridge with the curious 
drooping mouth, on which he himself comments, of his friends and 
hosts, and the letters and extracts, some of them previously un- 
published, render this portion of the work a distinct contribution to 
literature. Without recanting a word I have previously said concern- 
ing the friends of poets, I quote with approval from the book before 
me the words of Lamb on the death of Coleridge : “ Never saw I his 
likeness [parallel], nor probably the world can see it again. I seem 
to love the house he died at more passionately than when he lived. 
I love the faithful Gillmans more than when they exercised their 
virtues to him living.” 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 





